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AMERICAN  SCANDINAVIAN  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR  1957 

Walter  Johnson,  Editor 

BIBLIOGRAPHERS:  Richard  Beck,  University  of  North  Dakota;  Jens  Nyholm, 
Northwestern  University;  Sverre  Arestad  and  Walter  Johnson,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  bibliography  is  an  annotated  list  of  the  noteworthy  books, 
articles,  and  reviews  dealing  with  the  Scandinavian  languages  and 
literatures  which  appeared  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during 
1957;  it  includes,  moreover,  (1)  scholarly  works  on  Scandinavian  sub¬ 
jects  Americans  have  had  published  abroad  and  (2)  American  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Scandinavian.  The  bibliography  includes  primarily 
items  of  concern  to  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  Scandinavian 
studies. 

The  year  is  listed  only  when  the  item  is  a  review  of  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  before  1957  or  when  the  item  is  one  missed  in  assembling  the 
bibliography  for  the  previous  year. 

The  editor  is  particularly  grateful  to  colleagues  who  have  sent  him 
either  reprints  or  copies  of  or  information  about  their  publications. 

Abbreviations 

AB  A  ugustana  Bulletin 

AL  American  Literature 

ASHY  American  Swedish  Historical  Foundation  Yearbook 
ASM  American  Swedish  Monthly 

ASR  American-Scandinavian  Review 
BA  Books  Abroad 

BAS  I  Bulletin  of  the  American  Swedish  Institute  (Minneapolis) 

GR  Germanic  Review 

JEJGP  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology 
MLN  Modern  Language  Notes 

MLQ  Modern  Language  Quarterly 

NASR  Norwegian  American  Studies  and  Records 
NYHTB  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review 
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NYTB  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

PM  LA  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America 

PQ  Philological  Quarterly 

SAQ  South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

SP  Studies  in  Philology 

SPHQ  Swedish  Pioneer  H  istorical  Qttarlerly 

SR  Saturday  Review 

SS  Scandinavian  Studies 

TA  Theatre  Arts 

A  number  within  parentheses  before  an  item  refers  to  an  entry  for 
the  same  item  in  a  previous  bibliography. 

For  SS,  29:  2,  59-63  (for  example),  read  Scandinavian  Studies, 
Volume  29,  Number  2,  pages  59-63. 

GENERAL 
I.  Bibliographies 

1519.  Johnson,  Walter,  Sverre  Arestad;  Richard  Beck;  Jens 
Nyholm;  Birgitta  Steene.  “American  Scandinavian  Bibliography  for 
1956,”  SS,  29:  2,  59-93. 

The  tenth  of  a  series.  See  Items  69, 187, 313,  462,  578,  718, 883, 1073,  and  1291. 

1520.  Ander,  O.  Fritiof.  The  Cultural  Heritage  of  the  Swedish 
Immigrant:  Selected  References.  Augustana  College  Library,  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  1956.  Pp.  xix+191.  (Publication  No.  27)  $3  (paper). 

Rev.  by  Kenneth  Bjork  in  Michigan  History,  41:  3,  376-377;  by  Einar  Haugen  in 
Magazine  of  History,  40:  4,  301;  by  Carlton  C.  Qualey  in  Minnesota  History, 
35:  6,  290;  and  by  Carl  Wittke  in  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  LIII:  2,  228-230;  and 
by  Adolph  B.  Benson  in  SPHQ,  VIII:  2,  56-58. 

1521.  “Books  for  American  Libraries,”  /15/2,  XLV:  4,  391-398. 

1522.  Friederich,  Werner  Paul  (ed.)  Yearbook  of  Comparative  and 
General  Literature.  VI.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 
Hill.  Pp.  171. 

.1523  (1295).  Hannesson,  Johann.  Bibliography  of  the  Eddas 
{Istandica,  XXXVII),  Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1955. 
Rev.  by  StefAn  Einarsson  in  MLN,  LXXII:  2,  150-151. 

1524.  Hannesson,  Johann.  The  Sagas  of  Icelanders  (Islandica, 
XXXVIII).  A  Supplement  to  Islandica,  I  and  XXIV,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Pp.  x-M23.  $3.75  (paper). 

1525.  Haugen,  Einar.  Bilingualism  in  the  Americas:  A  Bibliog- 
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raphy  and  Research  Guide  (Publications  of  the  American  Dialect 
Society,  No.  26),  1956.  Pp.  159. 

1526.  Index  Translationum;  v.  8.  International  Bibliography  of 
Translations.  (UNESCO  Publication).  Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York.  Pp.  663.  $16. 

1527.  Springer,  Otto  and  others.  “Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,”  PM  LA,  LXXII:  2,  339-384. 

II.  General 

1528.  Abrahamsen,  Samuel.  Sweden’s  Foreign  Policy.  Public 
Affairs  Press,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pp.  x-1-99.  $2.50. 

1529  (1297).  Andersson,  Ingvar.  A  History  of  Sweden.  New  York, 
1956. 

Rev.  by  Franklin  D.  Scott  in  SPHQ,  VIII:  2,  59-60  and  in  Journal  of  Modern  History,. 
XXVIII:  4, 395-396;  and  by  John  H.  VV'uorinen  in  ASR,  XLV :  1,  89. 

1530.  Beck,  Richard.  “Helztu  viSburSir  og  mannalat  me?5al 
Islendinga  vestan  hafs  1956,”  Timarit  pjd'drceknisfilags  Islendinga, 
XXXVIII:  90-102. 

Survey  of  princi()al  events  and  obituaries  among  the  Icelanders  in  America  during  1956. 

1531.  Benson,  Adolph  B.  “Jenny  Lind  in  English  and  American 
Verse,”  ASHY,  40-56. 

1532.  Benson,  Adolph  B.  “The  Swedes  in  America:  A  Re-exam¬ 
ination  of  Pioneer  Sources,”  SPHQ,  VIII:  3,  71-83. 

A  report  on  the  unaccepted  essays  entered  in  the  SAL  essay  contest  of  1948.  See  Item 
203. 

1533.  Bibby,  Geoffrey.  The  Testimony  of  the  Spade.  Knopf,  New 
York,  1956.  Pp.  414-f  x.  $6.75. 

The  prehistory  of  man  in  Scandinavia  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard 
Leach  in  ASR,  XLV:  3, 300-301. 

1534.  Bibliotek  ogforskning.  Arbok  utgitt  av  Norsk  Bibliotekarlag 
og  Norske  Forskningsbibliotekarers  Forening.  Vol.  5,  1956.  Oslo, 
1956.  Pp.  129. 

Rev.  by  Lawrence  Thompson  in  .imerican  Book  Collector,  VII:  4  (Dec.,  1956),  19. 

1535.  Boheman,  Erik.  “Cultural  Ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Sweden  in  the  Postwar  Years,”  ASHY,  1-8. 
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1536.  Buckman,  Thomas  R.  “Publishers  in  Denmark  Ask,  Are 
There  Too  Many  Public  Libraries?”  Publishers'  Weekly,  172:7,  14-16. 

Concerns  a  debate  in  the  Danish  press  as  to  whether  the  free  loan  of  recently  published 
books  hinders  the  sale  of  such  books. 

1537  (1310).  The  Diary  of  Clara  Crowninshield:  A  European  Tour 
with  Longfellow  1835-1836,  Seattle,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Richard  B.  Vowles  in  SS,  29:  3,  146-148. 

1538.  De  la  Croix,  Robert.  Mysteries  of  the  North  Pole.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  John  Day  Co.,  New  York, 
1956.  Pp.  251.  S3.50. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  ^45/?,  XLV:  1,  90. 

1539.  Dansk  Nylaar  1958.  Femte  Aargang.  Redigeret  af  Paul  C. 
Nyholm.  Lutheran  Publishing  House,  Blair,  Neb.  Pp.  175.  $1. 

Rev.  by  E.A.N.  in  Den  danske  Pioneer,  Nov.  11,  p.  4;  and  by  Peter  Guldbrandsen  in 
Den  danske  Pioneer,  Nov.  28,  p.  4. 

1540.  Danton,  J.  Periam.  United  States  Influence  on  Norwegian 
Librarianship  1890-1940.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley. 
Pp.  101.  $2  (paper). 

1541.  Derry,  Thomas  Kingston.  .1  Short  History  of  Norway. 
Macmillan,  New  York.  Pp.  281.  S5.75. 

1542.  Eckhoff,  Lorentz  (Editor).  They  Were  from  Norway.  Cam- 
mermeyer,  Oslo,  1956.  Pp.  124.  $7. 

Rev.  by  Erik  J.  Friis  in  ASR,  XLV:  1,  92. 

1543.  Ericson,  C.  George.  Harvest  on  the  Prairies:  Centennial 
History  of  the  Baptist  Conference  of  Illinois,  1856-1956.  Baptist  Con¬ 
ference  Press,  Chicago,  1956.  Pp.  160.  $2. 

Rev.  by  Vilas  Johnson  in  SPHQ,  VIII:  1,  22-23. 

1544.  Fleisher,  Frederic.  “Swedes  in  the  Published  Plays  of 
O’Neill,”  Orbis  Litlerarum,  XII:  2,  99-103. 

1545.  Fund  og  forskning  i  Del  kongelige  Biblioteks  satnlinger.  III. 
1956.  Det  kongelige  Bibliotek,  Copenhagen,  1956.  Pp.  174. 

Rev.  by  Jens  Nyholm  in  Library  Quarterly,  XXVII:  2,  108-109;  and  by  Lawrence 
Thompson  in  College  and  Research  Libraries,  18: 6,  506. 
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1546.  Gathorne-Hardy,  G.  M.  A  Royal  Impostor:  King  Sverre  of 
Norway,  Oxford,  New  York,  1956.  Pp.  305. 

Rev.  by  Sverre  Arestad  in  55,  29;  4, 191-192. 

1547  (1452).  Goodhope,  Nanna.  Christen  Kold — The  Little  School¬ 
master  Who  Helped  Revive  a  Nation.  Blair,  Neb.,  1956. 

Rev.  by  P.  Jorgensen  in  ASR,  XLV:  1, 89-90. 

1548.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Norske  b0ker  i  norsk-amerikanske  hyller,” 
Festskrift  tit  Kildal,  Oslo,  55-63. 

A  personal  account  of  how  an  interest  in  Norwegian  books  can  be  awakened  and 
nourished. 

1549.  Heyerdahl,  Thor;  Richter,  Soren;  and  Riiser-Larsen,  Hj. 
Great  Norwegian  Expeditions.  Dreyers  Forlag,  Oslo,  for  The  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York,  1956.  Pp.  232.  $7. 

Rev.  by  Kenneth  Bjork  in  55,  29:  1,  32-33. 

1550.  Hildeman,  Nils-Gustav.  “Swedish  Strikes  and  Emigration,” 
SPHQ,  VIII:  3,  87-93. 

Suggests  that  strikes  help  account  for  heavy  emigration  in  1879  and  1891-92. 

1551  (1316).  Holand,  Hjalmar  R.  Explorations  in  .imerica  Before 
Columbus.  New  York,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Assar  Janz^n  in  SPIIQ,  VIII:  1,  25-31.  For  Mr.  Holand’s  reply,  see  SPHQ, 
VIII:  3, 93-96,  “Was  There  a  Swedish-Nonvegian  Expedition  in  America  in  the  1360’s?” 

1552.  Holand,  Hjalmar  R.  My  First  Eighty  Years.  Twayne,  New 
York.  Pp.  256.  $4. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR,  XLV:  4,  412. 

1553.  Jack,  Robert.  Arctic  Living:  The  Story  of  Grimsey.  Fore¬ 
word  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson.  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto,  1955. 
Pp.  181.  S4. 

Rev.  by  SigurSur  A.  Magnfisson  in  ASR,  XLV:  2,  205-206. 

1554.  Johnson,  Amandus.  “The  Last  Ship,”  ASM,  50:  12,  28-29. 
An  account  of  the  last  Swedish  ship  (Mercurius)  sent  to  New  Sweden  (1655). 

1555.  Johnson,  Amandus.  Swedish  Contributions  to  American 
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Freedom  1776-1783.  Vol.  II.  Swedish  Colonial  Foundation,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pp.  xix-}-463. 

Rev.  by  Adolph  B.  Benson  in  SPHQ,  VIII:  4, 136-138. 

J556.  Johnson,  Amandus.  “Swedish  OflRcers  in  the  American 
Revolution,”  ASHY,  33-39. 

1557.  Johnson,  E.  Gustav.  “Chicago  Swedes  Organized  ‘Svea’  A 
Century  Ago,”  SPHQ,  VIII:  4,  115-128. 

The  Svea  Society  and  its  hundredth  anniversary. 

1558.  Jorgensen,  Herman  E.  (Editor).  Jul  i  Vesterheimen  1957. 
Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis.  Pp.  48.  $1.25  (paper). 

A  Norwegian-American  Christmas  magazine. 

1559.  Koht,  Halvdan.  Education  of  an  Historian.  Translated  by 
Erik  Wahlgren.  Si)eller,  New  York.  Pp.  252.  $6. 

1560  (1318).  The  Diary  of  Elisabeth  Koren,  1853-1855.  North- 
field,  Minn.,  1955. 

Rev.  by  Erik  J.  Ehn  in  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  40:  8,  214;  by  Erik  J.  Friis  in 
.45/?,  XLV:  3,  300. 

1561.  Kulturhistorisk  Leksikon  for  Xordisk  Middelalder  fra  Vi- 
kingetid  til  Reformationslid:  I.  Abbed-Blide.  Rosenkilde  og  Bagger, 
Copenhagen,  1956.  Pp.  x-f-687.  48  Danish  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Lawrence  S.  Thompson  in  Speculum,  XXXII:  1,  176-177. 

1562  (1100,  1319).  Land  of  Their  Choice:  The  Immigrants  Write 
Home.  Minneapolis,  1955. 

Rev.  by  William  Mulder  in  Western  Humanities  Review,  XI:  3,  289-290. 

1563.  Leach,  Henry  Goddard.  “Hokan  Bjornstrom  Steffanson,” 
ASHY,  26-29. 

.\mong  other  contributions,  Mr.  SteHanson  has  provided  funds  for  the  teaching  of 
Swedish  at  Yale. 

1564  (1320).  Leach,  Henry  Goddard.  My  Last  Seventy  Years. 
New  York,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Jakobina  Johnson  in  .95,  29:  3,  150-151. 

1565.  Festskrift  til  Rigsarkivar  Linvald.  Rosenkilde  &  Bagger, 
Copenhagen,  1956.  Pp.  341.  30  Danish  crowns. 
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Twenty-six  essays  dealing  mainly  with  Scandinavian  history.  Rev.  by  Waldemar 
Westergaard  in  Journal  of  Modern  History.  XXIX:  2,  115-116. 

1566.  Major,  Harlan.  Norway,  Home  of  the  Norseman.  McKay, 
New  York.  Pp.  205.  $4.50. 

1567.  Marcussen,  Elsa  B.  “Films  for  Children  in  Scandinavia,” 
ASR,  XLV:  1,22-34. 

1568.  Meixner,  Esther  Chilstrom.  Svenska  spdr  vid  Delaware, 
Riksforeningen,  Goteborg.  Pp.  47.  8  crowns  (bound). 

Issued  in  honor  of  Amandus  Johnson. 

1569.  Molland,  Einar.  Church  Life  in  Norway  1800-1950.  Augs¬ 
burg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis.  Pp.  120.  $2. 

1570.  Morris,  Franklyn  K.  “Skalholt’s  Ninth  Centennial,”  ASR, 
XLV:  1,  56-60. 

A  description  of  the  festivities  in  1956  commemorating  the  900th  anniversary  of  the 
historic  bishopric  in  southern  Iceland  together  with  a  historical  sketch. 

1571.  Mulder,  William.  Homeward  to  Zion;  the  Mormon  Migration 
from  Scandinavia.  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis.  Pp. 
387.  $7.50. 

A  study  of  the  Mormon  migration  from  Scandinavia  to  Utah  in  the  later  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  of  the  faith  and  principles  prompting  it,  and  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  immigrants. 

1572.  Myhrman,  Anders  M.  “The  Finland-Swedes  and  Their 
Cultural  Organizations  in  America,”  ASHY,  ^25. 

1573.  Nissen,  Kristian.  “Matti  Aikio,”  ASR,  XLV:  1,  61-67. 

An  account  of  the  Lapp  author. 

1574.  Norelius,  Theodore  A.  “The  First  Swede  in  Minnesota,” 
SPHQ,  VIII:  4,  107-115.  [Jacob  Falstrom] 

1575.  Ohles,  John  F.  “Danish  Education — General  or  Sf>ecial- 
ized?”.  School  and  Society,  85:  2104,  41-43. 

1576.  Oleson,  Tryggvi  J.  “Book  Collections  of  Medieval  Icelandic 
Churches,”  Speculum,  XXXII:  3,  502-510. 

A  detailed  and  documented  treatment. 

1577.  Olson,  Oscar  N.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Augustana  Leaders: 
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Sward- Johnston.  Augustana  Historical  Society  Publications,  Rock 
Island,  1955.  Pp.  120.  S1.50. 

Rev.  by  Zenos  Hawkinson  in  SPBQ,  VIII:  1,  23-24. 

1578.  Ore,  Oystein.  Niels  Henrik  Abel,  Mathematician  Extraor¬ 
dinary.  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis.  Pp.  277.  $5.75. 
Rev.  by  John  G.  Kemeny  in  NYTB,  Nov.  3,  p.  6. 

1579.  Perkins,  Mekkin.  “Gray  Snow:  A  Story  of  Iceland,”  ASR, 
XLV:  3,  278-283. 

The  eruption  of  .\skja  in  March  1875  as  a  factor  in  Icelandic  emigration. 

1580.  Pohl,  Frederick  J.  The  Vikings  on  Cape  Cod:  Evidence  from 
Archaeological  Discovery,  Thyra  Fjellanger,  6005  Eighth  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  20,  N.  Y.  Pp.  64.  $1.25. 

1581.  Rustow,  Dank  wart  A.  The  Politics  of  Compromise:  A  Study 
of  Parties  and  Government  in  Sweden.  Princeton  University  Press, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1955.  Pp.  257.  $5. 

Rev.  by  Franklin  D.  Scott  in  Journal  of  Modern  History,  XXVIII:  4,  395-396. 

1582  (1329).  Scott,  Franklin  D.  The  American  Experience  of 
Swedish  Students,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneap>olis,  1956. 
Rev.  by  Birgitta  Steene  in  SS,  29: 1,  36-37. 

1583.  Selden,  Margery  Stomme.  “The  Music  of  Old  Iceland,” 
ylSR,  XLV;  4,  369-376. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Icelandic  music. 

1584.  Sitwell,  Sacheverell.  Denmark.  Hastings  House,  London, 
1956.  Pp.  168.  $5. 

Rev.  by  Henr>’  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR,  XLV:  3,  301. 

1585.  Smith,  George  Everard.  Sweden  Builds.  Revised  Edition. 
Reinhold,  N.  Y.  Pp.  270.  $10. 

1586.  Stagg,  Frank  Noel.  East  Norway  and  Its  Frontier;  A  History 
of  Oslo  and  Its  Uplands.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  London,  1956.  Pp. 
285. 

Rev.  by  Karen  Larsen  in  SS,  29: 1, 33-35. 
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1587  (1332).  Stephan,  Ruth.  The  Flight.  New  York,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Fanny  Butcher  in  SPHQ,  VIII:  1,  24-25;  by  Lilly  Lorenzen  in  BASI,  XI: 
2, 8, 28;  by  Adolph  B.  Benson  in  SS,  29: 1, 28-32;  by  Frances  Dale  in  ASR,  XLV :  2, 204. 

1588.  Sturgis,  Samuel  Booth.  Manners  and  Customs  of  Swedish 
Forefathers  in  New  Sweden,  1638-1655.  Historical  Publications  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  VIII: 
1.  Pp.  37. 

.\n  address  by  Dr.  Sturgis,  pp.  1-19,  plus  .Amandus  Johnson’s  translation  of  Queen 
Christina’s  Instruction  for  the  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  Johan  Prints. 

1589.  Sweden  and  the  United  Nations.  Report  of  a  Special  Study 
Group  of  the  Swedish  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  Manhattan 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1956.  Pp.  x-1-315.  $3. 

Rev.  by  Franklin  D.  Scott  in  World  A  fairs  Quarterly,  XXVIII:  3, 319-320. 

1590.  Swenson,  Johannes.  “A  Journey  from  Sweden  to  Texas — 
90  Years  Ago,”  SPHQ,  VIII:  4,  128-135. 

Translated  by  Carl  T.  Wid6n. 

1591.  Taxell,  Lars  Erik.  “Abo  Academy,”  ASR,  XLV:  2,  151-156. 
An  illustrated  article  on  the  Swedish  university  at  Abo,  Finland,  by  its  president. 

1592.  Thompson,  Stith  (Editor).  Motif -index  of  Folk  Literature;  a 
Classification  of  Narrative  Elements  in  Folktales,  Ballads,  Myths, 
Fables,  Medieval  Romances,  Exempla,  Fabliaux,  Jest  Books,  and  Local 
Legends.  Revised  edition,  Vol.  4,  J-K.  Indiana  University  Press, 
Bloomington.  Pp.  499.  $13.50. 

1593.  Westin,  Gunnar.  “Emigration  and  Scandinavian  Church 
Life,”  SPHQ,  VIII:  2,  35-49. 

The  emigration  movement  as  an  important  part  of  nineteenth-century  church  history. 

1594.  Wox6n,  Ragnar.  “Some  Facets  of  Life  in  Sweden,”  BASI, 
XI:  2,  16-21. 

A  report  on  Swedish  education. 

III.  Instruction  in  Scandinavian 
For  a  popular  account  of  education  in  Sweden,  see  the  February  number  of  ASXf. 

1595.  Abrahamsen,  Samuel.  Say  It  in  Norwegian,  Dover,  New 
York.  Pp.  142.  75  cents,  [a  phrase  book] 
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1596  (1339).  Bredsdorff,  Elias.  Danish:  An  Elementary  Grammar 
and  Reader.  Cambridge,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Bf^rge  Geds0  Madsen  in  55,  29:  2, 106-108. 

1597.  Bronner,  Hedin.  “Scandinavian  Studies  in  the  United 
States — and  Great  Britain?”,  The  Norseman,  15:  6,  372-374. 

Suggests  survey  of  Scandinavian  studies  in  Great  Britain. 

1598.  Folke,  Ellis  I.  “Scandinavian  Studies,”  ASM,  51:  6,  44. 
penetrating  editorial  about  Scandinavian  studies  in  America. 

1599.  Gordon,  E.  V.  An  Introduction  to  Old  Norse.  Second  edition 
(revised  by  A.  R.  Taylor).  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.  Pp. 
lxxxii-1-412.  $5.60. 

The  whole  of  Hrafnkels  saga  substituted  for  Selection  vi  of  the  first  edition;  rewriting 
of  the  chapter  on  the  sagas;  slight  alterations  in  the  grammar  and  notes. 

1600.  Haugen,  Einar.  “The  First  International  Conference  of 
Scandinavian  Studies,”  SS,  29:  1,  19-23. 

Held  at  Cambridge,  July  2-7,  1956. 

1601.  Hildeman,  Nils-Gustav,  Per- Axel  Hildeman,  and  Ingemar 
Olsson.  Practise  Swedish:  Exercises  in  the  Swedish  Language,  Alm- 
qvist  &  Wiksell,  Stockholm.  Pp.  94.  5:50  crowns. 

Drills  for  elementary  and  review  classes. 

1602.  Modern  Danish  Prose.  A  Selection  of  Danish  Texts  for  For¬ 
eign  Students  Compiled  and  Annotated  by  H.  A.  Koefoed.  Hfist  og 
S0ns  Forlag,  Copenhagen,  1955.  Pp.  160. 

Rev.  by  B^rge  Gedsfi  Madsen  in  55,  29: 1,  37-38. 

1603.  VVuorinen,  John  H.  “Scandinavian  Unity:  Problems  and 
Prospects — A  Report  on  the  Columbia  University  Conference  on 
Scandinavia,”  ASR,  XLV:  3,  264-268. 

Considers  among  other  things  the  possibility  of  setting  up  an  Institute  or  Scandinavian 
Area  Study  Program,  perhaps  at  Columbia. 


LANGUAGE 
I.  General 
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II.  Old  Norse 

See  Items  1561,  1599,  1621,  1641-1655. 

1604.  Cleasby,  Richard  and  Others.  An  Icelandic-English  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Second  edition.  Oxford,  New  York.  Pp.  833.  $16.80. 

1605  (1347).  Johannesson,  Alexander.  Islandisches  elytnologishes 
Worterbuch.  Achte  und  neunte  Lieferung.  Franke,  Bern,  1956.  Pp. 
1121-1406,  xxiii. 

Rev.  by  Stef&n  Einarsson  in  SS,  29:  2,  101-103;  by  George  S.  Lane  in  MLN,  LXXII: 
1,  71-74;  by  Kemp  Malone  in  Language,  33:  3  (Part  1),  465-567.  See  also  Items  1135, 
924,  766. 

1606.  Smith,  A.  H.  English  Place-Name  Elements.  Two  volumes. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  Campridge,  1956.  Pp.  305+417.  $13. 

Rev.  by  Assar  Janz6n  in  Names,  94-111. 

1607.  Die  Sprache  der  GuHbrandsbihlia.  Bandle,  Oskar.  (Biblio¬ 
theca  Arnamagnaeana,  XVII),  Munksgaard,  Copenhagen,  1956.  Pp. 
xviii+506.  48  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Bjarne  Ulvestad  in  JEGP,  LVI:  4,  662-664. 

1608.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey.  “The  Apocope  of  the  Final 
Vowel  e  (0  in  the  Imperative  Singular  Forms  of  the  Weak  e-Verbs  in 
Old  Norse,”  GR,  XXXII:  1,  62-65. 

1609.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey.  “Etymological  and  Semantic 
Notes  on  Certain  Old  Norse  Words,”  SS,  29;  3,  109-120. 

Iqggra;  strqnd;  fal-hd/nir;  the  intensive  force  of  the  element  ginn-  in  compounds;  the  element 
Sin-  in  the  proper  name  Sin-mara;  Ketill;  HulitSs-hjalmr;  Pjddreyrir. 

1610.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey.  “The  Syncope  of  the  Vowel  a 
in  the  c/-Suffix  of  the  Past  Participle  in  the  e-C!ass  of  Old  Norse 
Weak  Verbs,”  MLN,  LXXII:  1,  36-39. 

1611.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey,  “Three  Old  Norse  Semantic 
Notes,”  SS,  29:  2,  53-58. 

“Eigi  tjd  tanna;  tann-f(;  gqfugr.” 

1612.  Wilbur,  Terence  H.  “The  Word  Rune,”  SS,  29:  1,  12-18. 
A  consideration  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  its  Icelandic  compound,  helrUnir. 
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1614.  Wood,  Cecil.  “Two  Old  Norse  Words,”  MLN,  LXXII: 
4,  278-281. 

Discussion  of  kerganga  in  the  Fldamannasaga  and  of  samslafr  in  the  Laxdcdasaga. 

III.  Danish 

See  Items  1596,  1602,  1656-1708. 

1615.  Gad,  Finn.  “The  Language  Situation  in  Greenland,”  ASR, 
XLV:  4,  377-383. 

IV.  Modern  Icelandic 
See  Items  1604,  1605,  1709-1722. 

V.  Norwegian 
See  Items  1595,  1723-1739. 

1616  (770).  Haugen,  Einar.  The  Norwegian  Language  in  America: 
A  Study  in  Bilingual  Behavior.  Philadelphia,  1953. 

Rev.  by  Peter  A.  Munch  in  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  40:  3,  217-218. 

1617.  Seip,  D.  A.  Norsk  Sprikhistorie  til  omkring  1370.  2  utgave. 
Aschehoug  &  Co.,  Oslo,  1955.  Pp.  xviii4‘394. 

Rev.  by  H&kon  Hamre  in  SS,  29: 3, 138-142. 

1618.  Ulvestad,  Bjarne.  “Terms  of  Direction  in  the  Syvde  Dialect, 
Norway,”  Arkiv  for  nordisk  filologi:  72:  1-2,  78-90. 

VI.  Swedish 

See  Items  1601,  1740-1769. 

1619  (1363).  Dunlap,  A.  R.  Dutch  and  Swedish  Place-names  in 
Delaware.  Newark,  Delaware,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Nils  G.  Sahlin  in  SPHQ,  VIII:  2,  60-62;  by  Gosta  Franzen  in  SS,  29:  3, 
142-144. 

1620.  Friedlander,  Herbert.  Varfor  sdger  man  sd?,  Stockholm, 
1956.  Pp.  150.  $2.50. 

Distributed  by  Nordstjernan,  New  York.  Rev.  by  Ekl.  Conradson  in  ASM,  51:  10,  35. 

1621.  Jansson,  Sven  B.  F.  Svenska  utlandsfdrder  i  runinskrifternas 
ljus.  Svenska  spdr  i  frdmmande  land,  III,  Goteborg,  1956.  Four  crowns. 
Rev.  by  Nils  William  Olsion  in  SPHQ,  VIII:  3,  99-100. 
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1622.  Must,  Gustav.  “The  Etymology  of  German  Hengst  ‘Stal¬ 
lion,’  Swedish  Hdst  ‘Horse’,”  JEGP,  LVI:  1,  60-64. 

.  several  problems  are  still  unsolved,  mainly  because  a  remarkable  number  of 
terms  for  the  horse  have  not  yet  been  explained.”  The  evolution  of  these  words  must 
l>e  studied  against  the  various  phases  of  the  development  of  horse  breeding. 

1623.  Swedish-English  and  English-Swedish  Vest  Pocket  Dictionary; 
Complete  with  All  Important  Words,  the  Latest  and  Best.  (Vest- 
Pocket  Library)  Ottenheimer,  Baltimore.  Pp.  187.  Ninety  cents. 

LITERATURE 
I.  General 
See  Item  1592. 

1624.  Christiansen,  Reidar  Th.,  “The  Sisters  and  the  Troll:  Notes 
to  a  Folktale,”  Studies  in  Folklore  in  Honor  of  Distinguished  Service 
Professor  Stith  Thompson,  Indiana  University  Press,  Bloomington, 
24-39. 

Study  of  AT311  as  it  appears  in  Scandinavia. 

1625.  Clancy,  Carl  Stearns.  The  Saga  of  Leif  Ericsson.  Pageant 
Press,  New  York,  1956.  Pp.  223.  $3.50. 

A  fictionalized  history.  Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  .45R,  XLV:  2,  205. 

1626.  Dal,  Erik.  Nordisk  folkeviseforskning  siden  1800.  Omrids  af 
text  og  melodistudiets  historic  og  problemer  iscer  i  Danmark.  Schultz, 
Copenhagen,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Aage  Kabell  in  55,  29:  3,  .144-145;  by  Holger  Olof  Nygaard  in  Western  Fotk- 
lore,  XVI:  2,  145-146. 

1627.  Eight  Great  Tragedies.  Edited  by  Sylvan  Barnet,  Morton 
Berman,  and  William  Burto.  Mentor  MD  195.  Fifty  cents. 

Contains  Ghosts  and  Miss  Jtdie. 

1628.  Elgin,  Kathleen.  The  First  Book  of  Norse  Legends.  Watts, 
New  York.  Pp.  66.  $1.95. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  ASM,  51 : 9,  27. 

1629.  Fergusson,  Francis.  The  Human  Image  in  Dramatic  Liter¬ 
ature.  (Anchor  Book  124).  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Pp.  237.  Ninety-five 
cents  (paper). 
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1630.  Gassner,  John.  Twenty  Best  European  Plays  on  the  American 
Stage.  Crown,  New  York.  Pp.  733.  $5.75. 

Some  consideration  of  Ibsen  and  Strindberg. 

1631.  Hartnall,  Phyllis.  The  Oxford  Companion  to  the  Theatre. 
Second  edition.  Oxford,  New  York.  Pp.  930.  $11.50. 

1632.  Lid,  Nils,  “The  Paganism  of  the  Norsemen,”  Studies  in 
Folklore  in  Honor  of  Distinguished  Service  Professor  Stith  Thompson, 
Indiana  University  Press,  Bloomington,  230-251. 

1633.  Lowenthal,  David,  “G.  P.  Marsh  and  Scandinavian  Stud¬ 
ies,”  55,  29:2,41-52. 

An  analysis  of  Marsh’s  contributions. 

1634.  Ludovici,  Lawrence  James  (Editor).  Nohel  Prize  Winners. 
Associated  Book  Sellers,  Westport,  Connecticut.  Pp.  237.  $3.75. 

1635.  Muller,  Herbert  J.  The  Spirit  of  Tragedy,  Knopf,  New  York. 
Pp.  343.  $5. 

Rev.  by  Marvin  Lowenthal  in  NYHTB,  Nov.  11,  p.  10. 

1636.  Peacock,  Ronald.  Art  of  Drama.  Macmillan,  New  York. 
Pp.  263.  $5. 

Drama  in  terms  of  art  in  general. 

1637.  Runes,  Dagobert  D.  (Ed.)  Treasury  of  World  Literature. 
Philosophical  Library,  New  York.  Pp.  1450.  $15. 

1638  (1373).  Scandinavian  Legends  and  Folktales.  Retold  by 
Gwyn  Jones.  New  York,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh  In  51:  1,  33;  by  Lavinia  R.  Davis  in  NYTB,  LXII: 
1,32. 

1639.  Thomson,  Ruth  Gibbons.  Index  to  Full  Length  Plays, 
1895-1925.  Useful  Reference  Series,  No.  85.  F.  W.  Faxon,  Boston. 
Pp.  183.  $5. 

1640.  Thorpe,  Benjamin,  and  Keightley,  Thomas.  Tales  on  the 
North  Wind.  Roy,  New  York.  Pp.  125.  $2.50. 

Retelling  of  Scandinavian  fairy  tales. 
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II.  Old  Norse 

See  Items  1523,  1524,  1546,  1561,  1604-1614. 

1641.  Brix,  Hans.  Analyser  og  problemer.  Studier  i  aldre  nordisk 
litteratur.  VII  (1.  halvbind).  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1955.  Pp.  207. 
Rev.  by  Richard  Beck  in  B4 , 31 : 4,  430. 

1642  (1164).  Bronner,  Hedin.  “Sagasteder  p4  Island,”  Samtiden, 
June,  pp.  384-400. 

See  ASR,  XLIII:  1,  20-31. 

1643.  Corpus  Codicum  I slandicorum  Medii  Mvi.  Vol.  XX:  Stjdrn. 
Munksgaard,  Copenhagen,  1956. 

A  Norwegian  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  transcribed  in  Iceland.  Pp.  18+1+257 
facsimile  pages.  Rev.  by  Stefdn  Einarsson  in  SS,  29: 3, 136. 

1644.  Corpus  Codicum  Norvegicorum  Medii  ^vi.  (D.  A.  Seip, 
Editor).  Quarto  Series,  Vol.  II,  Legendarisk  Olavssaga,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Anne  Holtsmark.  Oslo,  1956.  Pp.  26,  82. 

Rev.  by  H&kon  Hamre  in  SS,  29:  4,  189-191. 

1645.  Eldjarn  Kristjan.  Kuml  og  haugfi  Hr  heWnum  sid  d  tslandi. 
Bokautgdfan  NorSri,  Reykjavik,  1956.  Pp.  463. 

Rev.  by  Stefdn  Einarsson  in  SS,  29: 4, 187-188. 

1646.  Gerschel,  Lucien,  “Georges  Dumezil’s  Comparative  Studies 
in  Tales  and  Traditions,”  (translated  by  Archer  Taylor)  Midwest 
Folklore,  VTI:  3  (Fall,  1957),  141-148. 

The  Lokasenna  used  as  an  example  to  show  value  of  comparative  ethnological  and  folk- 
loristic  studies. 

1647.  Haglund,  Bonn  K.  “Brattahli'5:  An  Ancient  Greenland 
Sagsatead,”  ASR,  XLV:  3,  237-246. 

An  illustrated  account  of  Eirik  the  Red’s  Greenland  home  according  to  the  Old  Ice¬ 
landic  records,  more  recent  scholarship,  and  {lersonal  inspection  of  the  site. 

1648.  Konungs  skuggsjd  {Speculum  Regale).  Magnus  Mar  Larus- 
son  bjo  til  prentunar.  H.  F.  Leiftur,  Reykjavik,  1955.  Pp.  viii-1-246. 
Rev.  by  Richard  Beck  in  SS,  29:  2,  102-103. 

1649  (1387,  1173).  The  Saga  of  the  Jdmsvikings.  Austin,  1955. 

Rev.  by  SteWn  Einarsson  in  MLN,  LXXII:  2,  149-150. 
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1650  (1388,  1175).  The  Prose  Edda  of  Snorri  Sturluson.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1954. 

Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR,  XLV:  3,  299. 

1651  (1389,  793).  Sveinsson,  Einar  Ol.  The  Age  of  the  Sturlungs; 
Icelandic  Civilization  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1953. 
Rev.  by  Einar  Haugen  in  JEGP,  LVI:  3, 462-464. 

1652.  Toom,  M.  C.  van  den.  Ethics  and  Moral  in  Icelandic  Saga 
Literature.  Van  Gorcum,  Assen,  1955.  Pp.  u+153. 

Rev.  by  Lee  M.  Hollander  in  55,  29:  3,  137-138. 

1653  (1390,  640).  Turville-Petre,  G.  Origins  of  Icelandic  Liter¬ 
ature.  New  York,  1953. 

Rev.  by  Stefdn  Einarsson  in  MLX,  LXXII:  3, 228-231. 

1654.  Turville-Petre,  G.  (Editor).  Hervarar  saga  ok  Hei'dreks. 
Introduction  by  Christopher  Tolkien.  Viking  Society  for  Northern 
Research,  London,  1956.  Pp.  xx  +  71,  73-145. 

Rev.  by  Stefin  Einarsson  in  MLN,  LXXII:  8,  639-640. 

1655.  Wood,  Cecil.  “A  Scaldic  Note,”  MLN,  LXXII:  1,  34-36. 

An  attempt  to  elucidate  the  phrase  var  geHsteinn  .  . .  t  stall  drepinn  from  Hdkondrkvi'Sa. 

III.  Danish 
See  Items  1521,  1561. 

1656.  Bffdker,  Laurits,  “The  Brave  Tailor  in  Danish  Tradition,” 
Studies  in  Folklore  in  Honor  of  Distinguished  Service  Professor  Stith 
Thompson,  Indiana  University  Press,  Bloomington,  1-23. 

.\  study  of  ATI640  as  it  appears  in  Denmark;  especially  shows  influence  of  literary 
upon  oral  tradition. 

1657.  Clurman,  C.  “Theatre,”  Nation,  184:  21,  463-464. 

Letter  on  the  theater  in  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen. 

1658.  Contemporary  Danish  Plays:  An  Anthology.  Gyldendal, 
Copenhagen,  1955.  Pp.  557. 

Translations  of  plays  by  Clausen,  Munk,  Abell,  Soya,  Schlbter,  Locher,  Fischer, 
S^nderby,  Branner.  Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR,  XLV:  2,  206. 
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1659.  Mitchell,  Phillip  M.  “A  Copenhagen  Theatrical  Season,” 
ASR,  XLV:  4,  356-361. 

The  1956-1957  season. 

1660.  Mitchell,  P.  M.  A  History  of  Danish  Literature.  With  an 
Introductory  Chapter  by  Mogens  Haugsted.  Gyldendal,  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Pp.  322.  40  Danish  crowns. 

1661.  Richmond,  W.  Edson.  “Some  Norwegian  Contributions  to 
a  Danish  Ballad,”  Studies  in  Folklore  in  Honor  of  Distinguished  Service 
Professor  Stith  Thompson,  Indiana  University  Press,  Bloomington. 
Pp.  177-186. 

‘  Fredrik  den  andre  i  Ditmersken.” 

1662.  Woel,  Cai  M.  Dansk  Litteraturhistorie  1900-1950.  Forlaget 
Arnkrone,  Copenhagen,  1956.  Two  volumes.  156  Danish  crowns. 

Rev.  by  J.  Christian  Bay  in  .American  Book  Cotteclor,  VIII:  1,  13-14. 

Hans  Christian  A  ndersen 

1663.  Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  “Across  the  Ocean  on  Wings  of 
Steam,”  American  Book  Collector,  VII:  4,  (Dec.,  1956),  p.  3. 

English  translation,  by  Reginald  Spink,  of  a  fantasy  by  .Andersen  first  printed  in 
Fo’drelandet,  July  26,  1852. 

1664.  Lieberman,  Elias.  “Story-Teller’s  Memorial,”  .45/?,  XLV: 
1,54. 

A  poem  on  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  .Andersen  in  Central  Park,  Xew 
York.  A  picture  of  Andersen,  p.  55. 

1665.  Bredsdorff,  Elias.  Hans  Andersen  and  Charles  Dickens:  A 
Friendship  and  Its  Dissolution.  Anglistica.  Vol.  VII.  Rosenskilde  og 
Bagger,  Copenhagen,  1956.  Pp.  140  and  11  plates.  25  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Ernest  Bembaum  in  SS,  29:  2,  97-100. 

Herman  Bang 

1666.  Hermanssen,  Mogens.  “Herman  Bang,”  ASR,  XLV:  2, 
170-172. 

A  brief  appreciation  in  honor  of  Bang’s  centenary.  Appears  also  in  American  Book 
Cottector,  VII:  22-23. 
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Karen  Blixen  {Isak  Dinesen) 

1667.  Blixen,  Karen.  Last  Tales.  Random  House,  New  York.  Pp. 
341.  $4. 

Twelve  tales.  Rev.  by  Virgilia  Peterson  in  NYHTB,  Nov.  3,  p.  3;  by  William  Sansom 
(accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  “The  Author”  by  Rollene  Waterman)  in  SR,  XL:  44, 
14-15;  by  Richard  Sulivan  in  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  Magazine  of  Books,  Dec.  8,  p.  4; 
by  Eudora  Welty  in  NYTB,  Nov.  3,  p.  5;  and  in  Time,  Nov.  4,  p.  112. 

1668.  Dinesen,  Isak.  Winter^s  Tales.  Dell,  New  York.  Thirty-five 
cents  (paper). 

1669.  Mohn,  Bent.  “Talk  with  Isak  Dinesen,”  NYTB,  Nov.  3, 
p.  49. 

Georg  Brandes 

1670.  Brandes,  Georg.  Naturalism  in  Nineteenth  Century  English 
Literature.  Russel  &  Russell,  New  York.  Pp.  372.  (Russell  Scholars’ 
Classics).  S6. 

Peter  Freuchen 

1671.  Freuchen,  Peter.  Peter  Freuchen's  Book  of  the  Seven  Seas. 
(With  David  Loth).  Messmer,  New  York.  Pp.  512.  $7.50. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Lord,  NYTB,  Dec.  8,  p.  5. 

N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig 

1672.  Grundtvig-Studier  1956.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1956.  Pp. 
113.  12  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Jens  Nyholm  in  SS,  29:  2,  104-106. 

Sven  H asset 

1673.  Hassel,  Sven.  The  Legion  of  the  Damned.  Translated  by 
Maurice  Michael.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy,  New  York.  Pp.  277. 
$3.75. 

A  Danish  novel  concerning  a  soldier  in  a  Nazi  “penal”  regiment.  Rev.  by  Fred  T. 
.Marsh  in  NYHTB,  33: 36,  7. 


Eva  Hemmer  Hansen 

1674.  Hansen,  Eva  Hemmer.  Scandal  in  Troy;  A  Compelling 
Story  of  Helen  of  Troy.  Translated  by  Dorothy  F.  Grimm  and  Sven  O. 
Karell.  Popular  Library,  New  York.  Pp.  126.  $.25  (paper). 
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Ludvig  Holberg 

1675  (1204).  Holberg,  Ludvig.  Selected  Essays.  University  of 
Kansas  Press,  Lawrence,  1955. 

Rev.  by  Carol  K.  Bang  in  MLN,  LXXII:  5,  395-398. 

S^ren  Kierkegaard 

1676.  Aiken,  Henry  D.  The  Age  of  Ideology:  The  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Philosophers.  Selected,  With  Introduction  and  Interpretive 
Commentary,  by  Henry  D.  Aiken.  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.  Pp. 
283.  (The  Great  Ages  of  Western  Philosophy,  V.)  $3.50. 

Includes  (pp.  225-240) :  “The  .\dvent  of  Existentialism:  Syfren  Kierkegaard,”  consisting 
of  excerpts  from  Kierkegaard’s  Concluding  Scientific  Postscript,  translated  by  David  F. 
Swenson  and  Walter  Lowrie,  preceded  by  an  introductory  note.  For  a  paperback  edi¬ 
tion,  see  Item  1404. 

1677.  Brown,  James.  Subject  and  Object  in  Modern  Theology.  The 
Croxall  Lectures  Given  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  1953.  Mac¬ 
millan,  New  York,  1956.  Pp.  214.  $3.75. 

First  published  in  London,  1955.  Includes  two  chapters  on  Kierkegaard:  “The  Subject 
in  Kierkegaard;  Subjectivity  is  Truth,”  and  “The  Object  in  Kierkegaard:  Paradox, 
Faith  and  History”  (pp.  34-82).  Rev.  by  M.  Holmes  Hartshome  in  Theology  Today, 
XIV:  1, 136-138;  and  by  Elmer  O’Brien  in  Cross  Currents,  VII:  3,  274-275. 

1678  (1409).  Cochrane,  Arthur  C.  The  Existentialists  and  God; 
Being  and  the  Being  of  God  in  the  Thought  of  Soren  Kierkegaard,  Karl 
Jaspers,  Martin  Heidegger,  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  Paul  Tillich,  Etienne 
Gilson,  Karl  Barth.  Philadelphia,  1956. 

Rev.  by  James  Collins  in  America,  XCVII:  4, 131;  by  John  E.  Burkhart  in  Personalist. 
XXXVIII:  2, 190;  and  by  Edward  T.  Ramsdell  in  Religion  in  Life,  XXVI:  1, 139-140. 

1679.  Collins,  James.  “Faith  and  Reflection  in  Kierkegaard,” 
Journal  of  Religion:  XXXVII:  1,  10-19. 

The  author  examines  the  three  questions:  “What  relations  obtain  between  faith  and 
reflection  and  the  flrst  two  spheres  of  existence?  How  does  Kierkegaard’s  opposition  to 
Hegelianism  affect  his  view  of  faith  and  reflection?  Does  some  sort  of  reflective  activity 
persist  even  at  the  level  of  Christian  faith  or  the  religion  of  transcendence?”  Paper  read 
at  the  Kierkegaard  Festival,  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  November,  1955. 

1680.  Copleston,  Frederick.  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Studies  of 
Logical  Positivism  and  Existentialism.  The  Newman  Press,  West¬ 
minster,  Maryland.  Pp.  ix-|-230.  $4. 
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Contains  many  references  to  Kierkegaard,  especially  pp.  148-156.  “Kierkegaard’s  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  widespread  and  profound.  But  he  has  influenced  different  people  in 
very  different  ways,  as,  indeed,  might  be  expected  if  one  considers  the  ambiguities  of 
his  thought.’’ 

1681  (1411).  Croxall,  T.  H.  Kierkegaard  Commentary.  New  York, 
1956. 

Commentary  on  key  terms  and  themes  in  Kierkegaard’s  works,  discussed  in  the  order 
of  the  three  stages  in  the  Kierkegaardian  dialectic  of  esthetic,  ethical,  and  religious 
existence.  Rev.  by  James  Collins  in  Cross  Currents,  VII:  1,  83;  by  Perry  LeFevre  in 
Journal  of  Religion,  XXXVII:  1,  56-57;  by  Samuel  H.  Miller  in  Journal  of  Religious 
Thought,  XIV:  1,  (.\utumn-Winter,  1956-1957),  76-77;  by  James  V.  Mullaney  in 
Thomist,  XX:  3,  379;  by  Paul  Ramsey  in  Review  of  Religion,  XXI:  3-4,  202-205;  and 
by  Reidar  Thomte  in  Lutheran  Quarterly,  IX:  3,  281-283. 

1682.  Ferm,  Deane  W.  “Two  Conflicting  Trends  in  Protestant 
Theological  Thinking,”  Religion  in  Life,  XXV:  4,  582-594. 

Section  III,  “Existentialism  and  Essentialism’’  contains  references  to  Kierkegaard. 

1683.  Goulet,  Denis  A.  “Kierkegaard,  Aquinas,  and  the  Dilemma 
of  Abraham,”  Thought,  XXXII:  125,  165-188. 

Juxtaposes  Kierkegaard’s  and  Thomas  Aquinas’s  “highly  varied  explanations  of  the 
singular  trials  of  Abraham  as  recorded  in  Genesis,  Chapter  22.’’ 

1684.  Heinecken,  Martin  J.  “Kierkegaard  as  Christian,”  Journal 
of  Religion,  XXXVII:  1,  20-30. 

The  author  addresses  himself  to  the  question:  “How  faithfully  did  Kierkegaard  in  hi'^ 
own  life  exhibit  that  which  he  had  made  it  his  life’s  task  to  clarify  in  his  writings, 
viz.,  what  it  means  to  become  and  to  l)e  a  Christian?”  Paper  read  at  the  Kierkegaard 
Festival,  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  November,  1955. 

1685  (1421).  Heinecken,  Martin  J.  The  Moment  Before  God. 
Philadelphia,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Paul  L.  Holmer  in  Jottrnal  of  Religion,  XXXVII:  2,  129-130;  by  Benjamin 
Lotz  in  Religion  in  Life,  XXVI:  3,  464-465;  by  Alexander  McQueen  in  American  Book 
Collector,  VII:  2  (Dec.,  1956),  10;  and  in  Christian  Century,  LXXIII:  72  (Dec.  26, 1956), 
150. 

1686.  Held,  Matthew.  “The  Historical  Kierkegaard:  Faith  or 
Gnosis,”  Journal  of  Religion,  XXXVII:  4,  260-265. 

An  examination  of  Kierkegaard’s  Christology. 

1687.  Holmer,  Paul  L.  “Kierkegaard  and  the  Sermon,”  Journal 
of  Religion,  XXXVII:  1,  1-9. 
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“This  essay  concerns  principally  his  [i.e.,  Kierkegaard’s]  criticisms  of  sermons,  his 
homilitic  lore,  rather  than  his  more  generic  reflections.”  Paper  read  at  the  Kierkegaard 
Festival,  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  November,  1955. 

1688  (1216,  1423).  Jaspers,  Karl.  Reason  and  Exislenz.  New  York, 
1955. 

Rev.  by  James  Collins  in  Cross  Currents,  VII:  1,  83. 

1689.  Jor,  Finn.  Sdren  Kierkegaard.  Del  lerda  livets  tdnkare.  [Overs, 
fr.  norska.]  Svenska  Kyrkans  Diakonistyrelses  Bokforlag,  Stock¬ 
holm,  1955.  Pp.  160.  7:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Reidar  Thomte  in  Lutheran  Quarterly,  IX:  2,  176-178. 

1690.  Kaufmann,  Walter.  Exislenlial ism  from  Dosloevsky  lo  Sarlre. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Prefaces,  and  New  Translations  by 
Walter  Kaufmann.  Meridian  Books,  New  York.  Pp.  319.  $1.45. 

Includes  selections  from  Kierkegaard  (pp.  83-99).  Rev.  by  Walter  Cerf  in  Philosophy 
and  Phenomenological  Research,  XVIII:  2,  279-281;  by  Albert  William  Levi  in  Ethics, 
LX VII:  3,  Pt.  1,  227-228;  and  by  Calvin  Schrag  in  Journal  of  Religion,  XXXVII:  3, 
220-222. 

1691  (1222,  1430).  Kierkegaard,  S^ren.  On  Authority  and  Revela¬ 
tion:  The  Book  on  Adler;  or,  A  Cycle  of  Ethico-Religious  Essays.  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  1955. 

Rev.  by  Harry  S.  Broudy  in  Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research,  XVII:  2,  266- 
268;  by  Samuel  H.  Miller  in  Journal  of  Religious  Thought;  XIV:  1,  77-78;  and  by  Paul 
L.  Holmer  in  ASR,  XLV:  3,  302-303. 

1692  (1220,  1429).  Kierkegaard,  S0ren.  Meditations  from  Kierke¬ 
gaard.  Philadelphia,  1955.  ' 

Rev.  by  James  Collins  in  Cross  Currents,  VII:  1,  83. 

1693.  Kierkegaard,  S0ren.  “A  Prayer,”  Theology  Today,  XIII;  4, 
447-448. 

“From  Perry  D.  LeFevre’s  The  Prayers  of  Kierkegaard  [Item  1431]  .  .  .  This  prayer  is 
entitled  ‘Thou  Hearest  Our  Cry.’  No.  10  in  the  collection,  pp.  15-16.” 

1694.  King,  Winston  L.  “Negation  as  a  Religious  Category,” 
Journal  of  Religion,  XXXVII:  2,  105-118. 

Contains  comments  on  Kierkegaard. 

1695.  Mclnerny,  Ralph.  “The  Teleological  Suspension  of  the 
Ethical,”  Thomist,  XX:  3,  295-310. 
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On  Kierkegaard’s  concept  of  teleological  suspension  of  the  ethical  as  expressed  in  his 
Fear  and  TremNing.  The  author  maintains  that  “the  view  of  the  ethical ...  in  Fear 
and  Trembling  is  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  the  dialectic  which  has  as  its  goal  to  bring 
the  reader  of  the  entire  literature  [by  Kierkegaard]  to  a  realization  of  what  it  means 
to  exist  as  a  Christian,’’  but  is  “inconsistent  with  Kierkegaard’s  own  views  as  set  down 
in  the  Postscript,  the  Journal  and  elsewhere.’’ 

1696.  Mesnard,  Pierre.  “The  Character  of  Kierkegaard’s  Philos¬ 
ophy,”  Philosophy  Today,  I:  2/4,  84-89. 

Appeared  originally  in  French  in  Revue  d'Histoire  et  de  PkUosophie  Religieuse,  1955, 
No.  4, 393-403;  translated  by  Franklin  J.  Monnin.  Kierkegaard’s  “existential  dialectic” 
aimed  “to  draw  from  his  own  individual  experience,  as  ‘poet  of  the  religious,’  incentives 
to  spiritual  development.  And  then,  to  characterize  the  steps  of  this  development  in 
such  fashion  that  to  remain  on  one  of  the  preliminary  stages  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
most  profound  posabilities  of  one’s  own  soul.” 

1697.  Niebuhr.  H.  Richard.  “S^ren  Kierkegaard,”  in  Christian¬ 
ity  and  the  Existentialists,  edited  by  Carl  Michaelson,  Scribner’s,  New 
York,  1956,  pp.  23-42.  $3.75. 

Stresses  “how  difficult  it  is  to  know  and  interpret  this  strange  man”;  concludes  that 
although  “it  would  be  fallacious  for  us  to  point  to  him  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  ...  he 
remains  in  his  singular,  intrusive  way,  a  witness  to  the  witness.”  Rev.  by  James  Collins 
in  Cross  Currents,  VII:  1,  84. 

1698.  Pelikan,  Jaroslav.  “The  Holy  and  the  True:  Kierkegaard,” 
in  his  Fools  for  Christ;  Essays  on  the  True,  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful. 
Muhlenberg  Press,  Philadelphia,  1955.  Pp.  i-|-27.  $3. 

On  Kierkegaard’s  “existential  and  religious  repudiation  of  the  identification  of  the  Holy 
and  the  True.” 

1699  (1431).  The  Prayers  of  Kierkegaard.  Chicago,  1956. 

Rev.  by  James  Collins  in  Cross  Current,  VII:  1,  83;  by  Martin  J.  Heineken  in  Journal 
of  Religion,  XXXVTI:  3,  215;  and  by  Douglas  V.  Stecre  in  Religion  in  Life,  XXVI:  3, 
466-467. 

1700.  Roberts,  David  E,  Existentialism  and  Religious  Belief. 
Roger  Hazelton,  Editor.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.  Pp. 
viii-1-352.  $5. 

Includes  two  chapters  (pp.  61-143)  on  Kierkegaard.  “Kierkegaard’s  influence  is  most 
salutary  when  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  corrective.  It  is  treacherous  to  try  to 
build  a  positive  view  of  life  or  of  the  Christian  faith  on  the  basis  of  what  he  furnished.’- 
Rev.  by  James  V.  Mullaney  in  Thomist,  XX:  4,  525-526. 
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1701.  Tavard,  George  H.  “Christianity  and  the  Philosophies  of 
Existence,”  Theological  Studies,  18:  1,  1-16. 

Contains  a  brief  section  on  Kierkegaard,  written  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  stressing 
the  Lutheran  aspect  of  Kierkegaard’s  philosophy  which  suggests  “the  basic  distinctions 
between  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  existential  thought  today.’’ 

1702.  Thomas,  John  Hey  wood.  Subjectivity  and  Paradox.  Mac¬ 
millan,  New  York.  Pp.  174.  $3.75. 

Also  published  in  Oxford,  England.  A  study  attempting  “to  illustrate  Kierkegaard’s 
contribution  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  by  a  detailed  examination  of  two  of  his 
dominant  concepts’’:  subjectivity  and  the  paradox. 

1703.  Thomte,  Reidar.  “Kierkegaard  in  American  Religious 
Thought,”  Lutheran  World,  2:  2,  137-146. 

Traces  the  influence  of,  or  the  concern  with,  Kierkegaard  in  the  writings  of  Paul 
Tillich,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Paul  Ramsey,  Martin  Buber,  James  Collins,  and  others. 

1704  (1225,  1448).  Ussher,  Arland.  Journey  Through  Dread. 
New  York,  1955. 

Rev.  by  J.  N.  Hart  in  Yde  Review,  XLV:  3  (March,  1956),  444-451. 

1705  (1375).  Wild,  John.  The  Challenge  of  Existentialism.  Bloom¬ 
ington,  1955. 

Contains  a  chapter  (pp.  27-56)  on  Kierkegaard.  Kierkegaard  “criticized  the  non- 
descriptive,  speculative  method  of  modem  philosophy,  its  essentialist  metaphysics, 
its  neglect  of  practical  awareness,  and  its  repudiation  of  personal  ethics,’’  and  made 
important  and  often  original  suggestions  for  the  correction  of  these  errors.  Rev.  by 
W.  Barrett  in  SR,  XXXIX:  20  (May  19, 1956),  34;  by  J.  N.  Hart  in  Yale  Review,  XLV: 
3  (March,  1956),  444-451;  by  Albert  William  Levi  in  Nation,  182:  7  (Feb.  18,  1956), 
143-144;  and  by  R.  A.  Kocourek  in  New  Scholasticism,  XXXI:  4, 566-570. 

1706.  Wild,  John.  “Existentialism:  A  New  View  of  Man,”  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  XXVII:  1,  79-95. 

Considers  existentialism  “a  living  mode  of  thought  that  applies  to  the  problems  of  men’’ 
and  finds  its  “profounder  manifestations’’  in  Kierkegaard  (to  whom  the  article  contains 
many  references)  and  Heidegger. 

Henrik  Pontoppidan 

1707.  Ekman,  Ernst.  “Henrik  Pontoppidan  as  a  Critic  of  Modern 
Danish  Society,”  SS,  29:  4,  170-183. 

Villy  S Jensen 

1708.  Sorensen,  Villy.  Tiger  in  the  Kitchen,  and  Other  Strange 
Stories.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Maureen  Neiiendam;  Intro- 
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duction  by  Angus  Wilson.  Abelard-Schuman,  New  York.  Pp.  215. 
S3.50. 

Vivid  fanciful  tales  of  tiger  invasions,  imaginary  concert  halls,  and  odd  twins  by  a 
talented  young  Danish  writer.  Rev.  by  Kay  Boyle  in  NYTB,  May  12,  p.  30;  by  Sylvia 
Stallings  in  NYHTB,  July  14,  p.  2;  and  by  Gerald  Walker  in  SR,  XL:  20,  42. 

IV.  Modern  Icelandic 

See  Items  1521,  1604,  1605. 

1709.  Beck,  Richard.  /  dlthagana  andinn  leitar.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kristjansson.  Akureyri,  Bokaforlag 
Odds  Bjornssonar,  1957.  Pp.  xxxvii-}-280. 

An  extensive  selection  from  the  author’s  addresses  and  articles  on  Icelandic  literature 
and  culture,  published  as  a  testimonial  volume  on  his  sixtieth  anniversary,  June  9, 
1957. 

1710.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  A  History  of  Icelandic  Literature.  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  Baltimore,  for  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation,  New  York.  Pp.  421.  $5.50. 

First  complete  account  in  English  of  the  literature  of  Iceland  from  the  earliest  days 
to  the  present. 

1711.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “Tvo  austfirzk  skald,”  Timarit  pjddree- 
knisJHags  Islendinga  1956,  XXXVIII,  44-63. 

.\  detailed  discussion  of  two  poets  in  Eastern  Iceland  who  were,  respectively,  the  grand¬ 
father  and  father  of  the  poet  P411  Clafsson,  including  numerous  quotations  from  their 
poetry. 

1712.  Icelandic  Lyrics  {Islenzk  Ijd'S).  Selected  and  edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Richard  Beck.  Second  (photostatic)  edi¬ 
tion.  porhallur  Bjarnarson,  Reykjavik,  1956.  Pp.  269.  $9.60. 

See  note  in  A  SR,  XLV:  3,  303. 

Bjorn  Austrami 

1713.  Austraemi,  Bjorn,  “The  Mountain:  An  Allegory,”  The  Ice¬ 
landic  Canadian,  XV:  4,  25-26,  32-33. 

Translated  by  Bogi  Bjamason. 

Einar  Benedikisson 

1714.  Bendiktsson,  Einar.  Harp  of  the  North.  Translated  by 
Frederic  T.  Wood.  The  University  of  Virginia  Press,  Charlottesville, 
1955.  Pp.  91.  $5. 
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Rev.  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  A5R,  XLV:  1,  93;  by  L.  L.  Bjamason  in  SS,  29:  1, 
24-28. 

Thdrir  Bergsson 

1715.  Bergsson,  Thorir.  “Love  and  Flowers,”  ASR,  XLV:  1,  68- 
72. 

A  short  story  translated  by  Mekkin  S.  Perkins. 

J.  Magnus  Bjamason 

1716.  Bjamason,  J.  Magnus.  “Cradle  Song,”  Icelandic  Canadian, 
XV:  4,  27-31. 

“VdgguljdS,"  the  music,  and  Paul  Bjarnason’s  English  translation. 

Jakobina  Johnson 

1717.  Johnson,  Jakobina.  Kertaljds.  Leiftur,  Reykjavik,  1956. 
Pp.  xxvii-l-164.  S3.50. 

Rev.  by  Loftur  Bjamason  in  SS,  29:  3, 149-150. 

Hallddr  Kiljan  Laxness 

1718.  Eskeland,  Ivar.  Hallddr  Kiljan  Laxness.  Menneske  og  motiv. 
Fonna  Forlag,  Oslo,  1955.  Pp.  158.  15  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Lawrence  S.  Thompson  in  BA,  31:  2,  206. 

David  Stefdnsson 

1719.  Bjamason,  Loftur.  “DaviS  Stefdnsson  fra  Fagraskdgi,” 
The  Icelandic  Canadian,  XV:  4,  13-17. 

Contains  also  Professor  Bjamason’s  translation  of  “Klausturvfn”  and  Kolljeinn  Sae- 
mundsson’s  translation  of  “A  fostundaginn  langa”  and  W.  J.  Lindal’s  of  “N6  Ann  eg 
angan.” 

Jakob  Thorarensen 

1720.  Beck,  Richard.  “Jakob  Thorarensen  skdld  sjotugur,” 
Timarit  pjddrceknisfilags  Islendinga  1956,  XXXVIII,  5-17. 

.A  survey  of  the  literary  career  and  an  interpretation  of  the  poetry  of  a  leading  Icelandic 
poet  of  the  older  generation  in  his  seventieth  year. 

1721.  Thorarensen,  Jakob.  Timamdt.  Helgafell,  Reykjavik,  18 
mai,  1956.  Pp.  100. 

Rev.  by  Richard  Beck  in  SS,  29:  2, 103-104. 
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J6n  pdrlaksson 

1722.  Beck,  Richard.  J6n  pdrlaksson,  Icelandic  Translator  of 
Pope  and  Milton.  Studia  Islandica  16.  Leiftur,  Reykjavik.  Pp.  62. 

A  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  a  leading  Icelandic  poet  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  and  in  particular  of  his  translations  of  the  Essay  on  Man  and  Paradise 
Lost. 

V.  Norwegian 

See  Items  1521,  1561,  1617,  1&44,  1648,  1675. 

1723  (1465).  Beyer,  Harald.  A  History  of  Norwegian  Literature. 
New  York,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Sverre  .\restad  in  45/?,  XLV:  2,  201-202;  by  George  Roppen  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (January  24),  p.  511;  by  Hedin  Bronner  in  55,  29:  3,  132-135. 

1724.  Lowenthal,  Leo.  Literature  and  the  Image  of  Man:  Sociolog¬ 
ical  Studies  of  the  European  Drama  and  Novel.  Beacon  Press,  New 
York.  Pp.  242.  $4.95. 

An  analysis  of  the  works  of  Ibsen  and  Hamsun  (and  several  non-Scandinavian  writers) 
to  show  their  treatment  of  the  social  order. 

1725.  Richmond,  W.  Edson.  “Klagande  m^y,”  SS,  29:  4,  153-169. 

An  edition  of  some  unprinted  texts  of  a  Scandinavian  ballad. 

1726.  Kielland,  Eugenia.  “New  Aspects  of  Norwegian  Literature,” 
ASR,  XLV:  2,  142-150. 

An  illustrated  survey  with  emphasis  placed  on  lyric  poets,  novelists,  and  writers  of 
memoirs  and  biographies. 


Bj^nstjerne  Bj^nson 

1727.  Beck,  Richard.  “Bjfimstjerne  Bjfirnson  in  Iceland,”  The 
North  Dakota  Quarterly,  Fall,  1957,  115-118. 

Surve>’s  the  numerous  Bj0mson  translations  in  Iceland  and  outlines  the  reasons  for 
his  popularity  there. 

Henrik  Ibsen 

See  Items  1627,  1629,  1630,  1631,  1635,  1636. 

1728.  Adams,  Robert  Martin.  “Henrik  Ibsen:  The  Fifty-First 
Anniversary,”  Hudson  Review,  X:  3,  415-423. 

.Admitting  that  Ibsen  “these  days  is  in  a  worldwide  eclipse,”  the  author  comments  on 
various  misconceptions  of  Ibsen  (he  takes  issue  with  Mary  McCarthy,  see  Item  1476), 
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maintains  that  “skeletally  viewed”  all  Il>sen’s  plays  “have  a  single  underlying  ten¬ 
sion  . .  .  :  the  conflict  between  the  ethical  and  the  acquisitive  personalities,”  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  “it  will  take  a  long  perspective  and  some  little  purity  of  motive  to  account 
for  him  in  the  end.” 

1729.  Bentley,  Eric.  “Henrik  Ibsen:  A  Personal  Statement,” 
Columbia  University  Forum,  1:1,  11-14. 

Considers  Ibsen  as  “a  great  exemplar  of  the  inner-directed  culture”— and  thus  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  “conformism  parading  as  virtue,”  including  Communism. 

1730.  Haugen,  Einar.  “Ibsen  in  America,”  Edda,  26-44. 

A  survey  which  concludes  “Ibsen  has  penetrated  into  American  life  and  is  accepted  as 
one  of  the  classics  of  the  theater.” 

1731.  In  the  Mountain  Wilderness  and  Other  Works.  Translations 
and  Comments  by  Theodore  Jorgenson.  St.  Olaf  College  Norwegian 
Institute,  Northfield.  Pp.  202. 

“In  the  Springtime  of  Life,”  “In  the  Picture  Gallery,”  “In  the  Mountain  Wilderness,” 
“Terje  Viken,”  “A  Fragment  of  an  Epic  Poem  Brand,"  “The  Assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,”  “To  My  Friend  the  Revolutionary  Orator,”  “Norma,”  “St.  John’s  Night.” 

1732.  Kaufmann,  F.  W.  “Ibsen’s  Conception  of  Truth,”  (On  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  His  Death),  GR,  XXXII:  2,  83-92. 

“Although  Ibsen’s  plays  seem  to  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  oppx>site  of  truth,  the 
‘life’s  lie,’  the  ideal  of  truth  is  never  quite  absent;  it  is  represented  in  the  struggle  of 
the  characters  who  even  in  their  failure  and  because  of  their  very  failure  point  in  the 
direction  of  that  truth  which,  as  the  letters  show,  is  for  Ibsen  the  creative  response  to 
life,  originating  in  concrete  situations  and  transcending  them  without  vanishing  in  the 
lifeless  realm  of  the  abstract.” 

1733.  Lecky,  Eleazer.  ‘^Ghosts  and  Mourning  Becomes  Electra: 
Two  Versions  of  Fate,”  Arizona  Quarterly,  13:  4,  320-337. 

1734.  Northam,  John  Richard.  Ibsen’s  Dramatic  Method;  A  Study 
of  the  Prose  Dramas.  Hillary  House,  New  York.  Pp.  232.  $4.50. 

1735.  Paulus,  Gretchen.  “Beerbohm  Tree  and  ‘The  New  Drama’,” 
University  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  XXVII:  1,  103-115. 

Tree’s  production  of  and  performance  (as  Stockmann)  in  Ibsen’s  An  Enemy  of  the 
People,  represents  “A  healthy  attempt  to  wrest  Ibsen  from  the  exclusive  control  of  his 
specialized  band  of  admirers,  and  to  turn  him  into  a  generally  acceptable  dramatist  for 
London’s  West  End. 

1736.  Peer  Gynt.  Translated  and  with  an  introduction  by  William 
and  Charles  Archer.  Heritage  Press,  New  York.  Pp.  337.  $5. 
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1737.  Shaw,  George  Bernard.  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism,  Now 
Completed  to  the  Death  of  Ibsen.  Hill  &  Wang,  New  York.  Pp.  18. 
(Dramabooks.  D  9)  Twenty-five  cents  (paper). 

1738.  Six  Plays  by  Henrik  Ibsen.  Modern  Library,  New  York.  Pp. 
510.  $1.65. 

Revised  translations  and  introduction  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne.  A  Doll's  House,  Ghosts, 
An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Rosmersholm,  Hedda  Gabler,  The  Master  Builder. 

Ole  R^lvaag 

1739.  Boewe,  Charles.  “Rjilvaag’s  America:  An  Immigrant  Novel¬ 
ist’s  Views,”  Western  Humanities  Review,  XI:  1,  3-17. 

On  Rftivaag’s  belief  in  “cultural  pluralism  based  on  the  integrity  of  language  and 
literature.” 


VI.  Swedish 

See  Items  1521,  1537,  1561,  1619-1623,  1657. 

1740.  Anderson,  Carl  L.  The  Swedish  Acceptance  of  American  Liter¬ 
ature,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  157.  $5. 

A  consideration  of  the  reception  of  American  literature  up  to  the  present,  plus  bibli¬ 
ographies  of  books  translated,  reviews  and  essays  on  .American  fiction,  etc. 

1741.  Gustafsson,  Lars.  Virtus  Polilica.  Politisk  etik  och  nationellt 
svdrmeri  i  den  tidigare  stormaktstidens  litteralur.  Lycknos-Bibliotek, 
Vol.  15,  Uppsala,  1956.  Pp.  268.  22:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Assar  Janz^n  in  SS,  29:  4,  192-195. 

1742.  Hilen,  Andrew.  “Two  Letters  to  Longfellow  from  Chris¬ 
topher  Hughes,”  SS,  29:  3,  121-125. 

References  to  Tegn6r  and  Wallin. 

1743.  Norelius,  Theodore  A.  “Swedes  Pioneer  a  New  Land,” 
SPHQ,  VIII:  2,  49-56. 

A  survey  of  the  Chisago  Lake  area,  the  setting  of  Moberg’s  emigrant  novels. 

1744.  “Six  Modern  Swedish  Poets”  [Selected,  and  Translated 
With  an  Introduction  by]  Richard  Vowles,  New  World  Writing,  No. 
11,  pp.  188-196.  Fifty  cents. 

Harry  Martinson’s  “Horse  and  Rider”;  Arthur  Lundkvist’s  “Caryatid”;  Karl  Venn- 
berg’s  “Chronometry”;  Gunnar  Ekeldf’s  “Bal  des  petits  lits  blancs”;  Erik  Lindegren’s 
“Sonnet  XXVII”;  Stig  Dagerman’s  “Unpardonable.’’ 
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1745.  “Swedish  Christmas,”  ASM,  50:  12,  17-22. 

Excerpts  from  Swedish  Christmas  (See  Item  1305):  A  Christmas  calendar,  translations 
of  and  music  for  “Var  halsad  skona  morgonstund,”  “Hosianna  Davids  son,’-  “Nu  &r  det 
jul  igen,”  and  “Nu  vilja  vi  begynna  en  domaredans.” 

Frans  Gunnar  Bengtsson 

1746.  Bengtsson,  Frans  Gunnar.  The  Long  Ships:  A  Saga  of  the 
Viking  Age.  Translated  by  Michael  Meyer.  New  .American  Library, 
New  York.  Pp.  414.  Fifty  cents. 

Fredrika  Bremer 

1747.  Rooth,  Signe  .A.  “Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,”  ASM,  50: 
12,  24-26. 

Arvid  Brenner 

1748.  Brenner,  Arvid.  “Summer  Child,”  ASR,  XLV’’:  2,  183-186. 
short  story  translated  by  Ida  M.  .\lcock. 

Pehr  Kahn 

1749.  “Pehr  Kalm’s  Account  of  the  North  American  Rattlesnake 
and  the  Medicines  Used  in  The  Treatment  of  the  Sting,”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Midland  Naturalist,  57:  2,  502-511. 

Translated  and  edited  by  Esther  Louise  Larsen. 

1750.  “The  Eskimos,  An  American  People,”  The  Anthropological 
Papers  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  5:  2,  83-90. 

Translated  and  edited  by  Esther  Louise  Larsen. 

Selma  Lagerldf 

1751.  Lagerlof,  Selma.  “The  Ulvdsa-lady,”  ASM,  50:  12,  12-13. 

An  excerpt  from  The  Wonderfid  Adventures  of  Nils  (Doubleday,  1907,  1913). 

Carl  von  Linni 

1752.  Coulter,  Carl.  “Sweden’s  Great  Gift  to  Botany,”  BASI, 
XII:  1,  9-11. 

An  estimate  of  Linnaeus. 

1753.  Roddis,  Louis  H.  “The  Young  Linnaeus,”  ASR,  XLV:  3, 
269-277. 

An  abridgment  of  the  first  chapter  of  a  biography. 
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Axel  Munthe 

1754.  Lundblad,  Jane.  “The  Second  Story  of  San  Michele,”  ASR, 
XLV:  4,  343-355. 

An  historical  and  contemporary  account  of  San  Michele. 

1755.  The  Story  of  San  Michele.  Introduced  by  George  N.  Schuster. 
Dutton,  New  York.  Pp.  562.  $1.95  (paper). 

Martin  Nilsson 

1756.  Nilsson,  Martin.  “The  Yard-Party,”  ASR,  XLV:  4,  384- 
390. 

A  short  story  translated  by  Signhild  V.  Gustafson. 

Peter  Nisser 

1757.  Nisser,  Peter.  The  Red  Marten.  Translated  by  Naomi 
Walford.  Knopf,  New  York.  Pp.  327.  $3.95. 

An  historical  novel  with  a  seventeenth-century  setting.  Rev.  by  Richard  Winston  in 
NYHTB,  33:  36,  7;  by  Charles  Lee  in  NYTB,  LXII:  IS,  26;  by  Grace  Bernstein  in 
ASM,  51:  6,  43;  by  Ruth  W.  Peterson  in  BASI,  XII:  1,  11;  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in 
ASR,  XLV:  4,  412-413. 

Victor  Rydberg 

1758.  Rydberg,  Victor.  “Christmas,”  ^452?,  XLV:  4,  335-336. 

A  poem  translated  by  Regina  Holmen  Fryxell. 

Sven  Stolpe 

1759  (1510).  Stolpe,  Sven.  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  New  York,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  A  5.1/,  51: 1,  33-34. 

1760.  Stolpe,  Sven.  Sound  of  a  Distant  Drum.  Translated  by  George 
Lamb.  Sheed  &  Ward,  New  York.  Pp.  301.  $3.95. 

A  novel  about  three  men  (a  Swedish  Catholic  dying  of  cancer,  an  agnostic  doctor,  and 
a  Basque  priest)  and  their  relationship  with  two  women.  Rev.  by  Gerald  Walker  in 
SR,  40: 13;  by  R.  C.  Healy  in  NYHTB,  May  26,  p.  11;  by  Holger  Lundbergh  ASM,  51 : 
9,  27;  by  W.  Charles  Heiser  in  Library  Journal,  82:  8,  1068;  by  J.  F.  Sullivan  in  Com¬ 
monweal,  LXVI :  9,  237. 

August  Strindberg 

See  Items  1627,  1629,  1630,  1631,  1635,  1636. 

1761.  Ahlstrom,  Stellan.  Strindbergs  erovring  av  Paris.  Strindberg 
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och  Frankrike  1884-1895.  Risume  en  franqais.  Almqvist  &  Wiksell, 
Stockholm,  1956.  Pp.  xviii+371.  28  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Carl  E.  VV.  L.  Dahlstrom  in  SS,  29:  4,  184-187. 

1762.  Fleisher,  Frederic.  “Strindberg  and  O’Neill,”  Symposium, 
X:  1,  84-94. 

1763.  Gustav  Adolf.  Translation  and  Introduction  by  Walter 
Johnson.  University  of  Washington  Press,  Seattle,  and  The  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York.  Pp.  ix+233.  $4. 

Rev.  by  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom  in  29;  2,  94-96;  by  Hans  Alin  in  SPHQ,  VIII: 
3, 96-99,  by  Richard  L.  Coe  in  The  A  merican  Scholar,  26: 3, 385-386;  by  John  Beaufort 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (January  24),  p.  511;  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  .4S.tf, 
51: 3,  27;  by  Richard  B.  Vowles  in  ASR,  XLV:  3,  297-298. 

1764  (1513).  The  Last  of  the  Knights,  The  Regent,  Earl  Birger  of 
Bjdlbo.  Seattle,  1956. 

Rev.  by  Hans  Alin  in  SPHQ,  VIII:  3,  96-99:  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  ASM,  51:  2, 
23;  by  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom  in  SS,  29:  2, 94-96;  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  ASR, 
XLV:  1,  88-89. 

1765.  Scharbach,  Alexander.  “German  Militarism  in  Strindberg’s 
Die  Nachligall  von  Wittenberg,"  SS,  29:  1,  1-11. 

Strindberg’s  dramatization  of  “certain  asp)ects  of  German  militarism’’  as  he  understood 
them. 

1766  (1286).  Strindberg's  Queen  Christina,  Charles  XII,  Gustav  III. 
Seattle,  New  York.  1955. 

Rev.  by  Hans  Alin  in  SPHQ,  VHI:  3,  96-99;  by  Faber  B.  DeChaine  in  The  Player's 
Magazine  (Jan.  1957),  93-94;  by  Wendell  Cole  in  Educational  Theatre  Journal  (May, 
1957),  156-157;  by  Thomas  E.  Cooney  in  SR,  (May  4),  51. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg 

1767.  Spalding,  John  Howard.  Introduction  to  Swedenborg' s 
Religious  Thought.  Swedenborg  Publication  Association,  New  Church 
Press,  Brooklyn,  1956.  Pp.  253.  $2.;  $1  (paper). 

Revised  and  condensed  from  a  previous  edition  entitled  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as 
Seen  by  Swedenborg. 

1768.  Morris,  Franklyn  K.  “The  Cathedral-Church  of  the  New 

Jerusalem,”  30-32. 
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“The  chief  center  of  learning  for  the  followers  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  his  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.” 

Albert  Viksten 

1769.  Viksten,  Albert.  Gunilla — An  Arctic  Adventure.  Translated 
by  Gustaf  Lannestock.  Nelson,  New  York.  Pp.  160.  $2.75. 

Rev.  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  ASM,  51:  7,  35. 


STRINDBERG  AS  A  NATURALISTIC  THEORIST: 
THE  ESSAY  “OM  MODERNT  DRAMA 
OCH  MODERN  TEATER” 

B0RGE  Geds0  Madsen 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

IN  THE  incisive  and  highly  informative  essay  entitled  “Om 
modernt  drama  och  modern  teater,”  which  was  written  in  March, 
1889,  Strindberg  traces  briefly  the  historical  development  of  the 
French  drama  from  the  classical  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Moliere  to  the  naturalistic  innovations  of  Andre  Antoine  at  the 
Theatre  Libre  in  Paris.  During  the  course  of  his  essay,  however, 
Strindberg  not  only  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  different  schools  of 
thought  and  movements  in  the  French  drama  but  gives  at  the  same 
time  an  illuminating  account  of  the  development  of  his  own  dramatic 
principles  during  the  1880’s.  After  finishing  the  essay  on  “Modern 
Drama  and  Modern  Theater,”  the  reader  has  a  clear  picture  of  the 
nature  of  Strindberg’s  dramatic  preferences  by  the  year  1889.  These 
preferences  are  precisely  the  same  as  Strindberg  had  embodied  in  his 
own  creative  work  of  the  late  1880’s,  beginning  with  Fadren  in  1887 
and  ending  with  his  last  quart  d’heure  play  Samutn  in  the  spring  of 
1889. 

Strindberg  starts  his  essay  polemically  with  an  attack  on  the  large 
commercial  theaters  of  the  day  with  their  huge  theatrical  apparatus 
and  conventional  repertoires.  As  a  target  for  his  criticism  he  selects 
Paul  Feval’s  popular  comedy  of  romantic  intrigue  Le  Bossu  (1852) 
which  he  had  seen  at  a  performance  in  Copenhagen.  Echoing  Emile 
Zola’s  criticism  of  the  romantic  drama  in  Le  Roman  experimental 
(1880)  and  Le  Xaturalisme  au  thidtre  (1881),  Strindberg  ridicules  the 
involved,  improbable  intrigue  of  this  play  with  its  twenty-four  char¬ 
acters  “whom  no  one  can  keep  track  of”  and  argues  that  the  decadence 
of  the  drama  began  with  the  romantic  period,  which  over-emphasized 
the  imp>ortance  of  intrigue  and  theatrical  effects  of  staging,  while  the 
psychological  development  of  the  action  was  neglected.*  With  this 
overstressing  of  purely  extraneous  matters,  he  contrasts  the  com¬ 
parative  simplicity  of  Moli&re,  who  emphasized  the  psychological 

>  August  Strindberg,  “Om  modernt  drama  och  modern  teater,”  Samlade  skrifter 
(Stockholm,  .\lbert  Bonniers  Forlag,  1913),  XVII,  282-284. 
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analysis  of  character  and  made  his  “delightful  vivisection  of  Tartuffe 
on  a  floor  with  two  chairs.”*  With  Moli^re,  Strindberg  argues,  the 
style  for  modem  comedy  had  been  indicated  and  was  now  handed 
down  through  the  generations:  with  slight  variations  it  passes  from 
Diderot  to  Beaumarchais  and  becomes  rejuvenated  in  Scribe  and 
Augier.  Somewhat  surprisingly  Strindberg  claims  that  this  style 
achieves  grandeur  (“stor  stil”)  in  the  unjustly  forgotten  Francois 
Ponsard  (1814-67),  who  in  his  so  called  IhMtre  du  bon  sens  was  the 
leader  of  the  neo-classical  reaction  against  the  romantic  drama  in 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
Strindberg’s  statement  that  French  comedy  sinks  to  mediocrity  in 
the  “decadent”  Sardou.* 

After  commenting  ironically  on  Sardou’s  “wit”  in  a  manner  which 
recalls  Zola  and  his  own  observations  on  “witty  catechist  characters” 
in  the  Preface  to  Fr'dken  Julie,  Strindberg  reaches  the  year  1865, 
which  saw  the  performance  of  the  Goncourt  brothers’  play  Henriette 
Marickal,  by  many  considered  the  first  naturalistic  drama  in  France. 
Warming  to  his  subject,  and  probably  inspired  by  his  recent  reading 
of  Nietzsche,  Strindberg  refuses  to  accept  Henriette  Marichal  as  the 
first  naturalistic  drama,  because  “the  Goncourt  brothers  represent  a 
Christian  physiological  movement  of  older  times  and  have  simply 
used  a  few  bold  strokes  in  the  structure  of  their  play  which  every 
realistic  p)eriod  before  them  has  known  how  to  utilize.”* 

Strindberg  is  completely  justified  in  refusing  to  regard  the,  after 
all,  rather  conventional  Henriette  Marichal  as  the  first  genuinely 
naturalistic  drama  in  France,  but  the  main  reason  he  advances  for  this 
refusal  is  not  very  convincing.  His  disconcerting  statement  that  the 
Goncourts  represent  a  “kristlig  fysiologisk  riktning  fr4n  aldre  tid” 
lacks  clarity  and  has  no  discernible  relevance  to  Henriette  Marichal. 
Undoubtedly  it  reflects  the  anti-Christian  attitude  which  Strindberg 
adopted  at  the  end  of  the  1880’s,  partly  as  a  result  of  his  fervent 
admiration  for  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  In  a  letter  to  Georg  Brandes  of 
April  12,  1890,  Strindberg  voices  a  similar  criticism  of  the  Goncourt 
brothers  and  states  explicitly  that  it  was  his  reading  of  Nietzsche 
which  made  him  “defect”  from  the  Goncourts’  “worshiping  of  a 

*  Ibid.,  p.  285. 

*  Ibid. 

*  P.  286. 
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sister  of  Charity  in  Soeur  PhilonUne.”^  Thus  Strindberg  in  less  than 
a  year  has  moved,  via  Nietzsche,  from  his  great  liking  for  the  “mono¬ 
graphic  novels”  of  the  Goncourts,  which  he  expressed  in  the  Preface 
to  Froken  Julie,  to  an  attitude  of  Ubermenschlich  contempt  for  their 
“Christian  physiology.” 

After  thus  dismissing  Henriette  Marichal  and  thereby  the  candida¬ 
ture  of  the  Goncourts  for  the  position  as  the  first  naturalistic  play¬ 
wrights  in  France,  Strindberg  continues  his  survey  of  French  drama 
and  stops  at  the  year  1873.  He  declares  that  Emile  Zola’s  play  Thtrhse 
Raquin,  which  was  performed  that  year,  will  be  considered  by  pos¬ 
terity  as  the  first  milestone  in  the  naturalistic  drama,  a  statement 
with  which  all  subsequent  historians  of  the  French  drama  have 
agreed.* 

By  the  high  praise  he  bestows  on  Thirkse  Raquin,  Strindberg  re¬ 
veals  his  affinity  to  Zola’s  “grandiosa  konst”  and  “stora  stil.”  Zola 
is  extolled  for  having  in  this  play  allowed  himself  to  be  captured  by 
“ett  stort  och  starkt  motiv,”  much  as  Strindberg  himself  had  been 
in  Fadren  and  to  some  extent  in  Froken  Julie.  In  his  comments  on 
ThMse  Raquin,  Strindberg  correctly  distinguishes  between  the  objec¬ 
tive  method  of  Zola  (“he  neither  excuses  nor  accuses”)  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  and  Emile  Augier,  who  usually  have 
an  axe  to  grind,  a  thesis  to  prove.^  Unfortunately,  the  influence  from 
Nietzsche  again  interferes  and  inspires  Strindberg  to  some  critical 
pronouncements  that  lack  both  clarity  and  relevance.  In  his  capacity 
of  naturalist,  Strindberg  argues,  Zola  cannot  avoid  using  the  small  as 

*  The  rather  naive  and  uncritical  manner  in  which  Strindberg  occasionally  applies 
his  “Nietzschean”  principles  to  problems  of  literary  criticism  is  illustrated  patently  by 
this  letter  to  Brandes.  Strindberg  writes:  “N&r  jag  s&  i  Nietzsche,  den  jag  delvis 
anteciperat,  fann  hela  rdrelsen  formulerad,  tog  jag  in  bans  st&ndpunkt,  och  amnar  allt 
framgent  experimentera  med  den  stindpunkten  for  att  se  hvart  den  leder. — N&rmaste 
foljden  blef  ju  ett  omatligt  Kristushat,  och  derfor  tilskade  jag  Voltaire,  Sfven  i  dennes 
egenskap  af  Der  Aristokrat  des  Geistes.  Afven  derffir  min  reaktion  mot  den  lilla  realis- 
men.  Die  Kleinkunst,  sidan  den  yttrat  sig  i  den  sj^lldsa  Corbeaux  med  dess  sympati 
fdr  “De  Smi”  (inberaknadt  Qvinnoma);  derfor  mitt  affall  frdn  de  katolska  Barmhertig- 
hetsyster-dyikame  Goncoiut  i  Soeur  Philomtee.”  Georg  og  Edv.  Brandes,  Brev- 
veksling  med  nordiske  Forfattere  og  Videnskabsmand.  Udgivet  af  Morten  Borup.  Under 
Medvirkning  af  Francis  Bull  og  John  Landquist.  (Copenhagen,  Gyldendal,  1939),  VI, 
298. 

*  Samlade  shifter,  XVII,  p.  286. 

»  P.  287. 
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“ingredient,”  but  he  has  never  “worshiped  the  small  as  great  in  the 
Christian  sense.”*  It  is  not  very  clear  what  Strindberg  means  by  this 
statement  that  Zola  has  never  “dyrkat  det  lilla  s&som  stort  efter 
kristen  uppfattning.”  Perhaps  he  means  that  Zola  is  too  impassive  and 
“atheistic”  to  show  any  sympathy  for  his  characters,  and  that  his 
only  concern  is  with  an  objective  presentation  of  that  “naturmak- 
ternas  kamp”  which  Strindberg  refers  to  a  little  later  in  the  essay. 
Even  this  (generous)  interpretation  of  Strindberg’s  words  does  not, 
however,  make  them  very  illuminating.  With  its  Nietzschean  bravado, 
the  statement  that  Zola  has  never  “dyrkat  det  lilla  s4som  stort  efter 
kristen  uppfattning”  throws  more  light  on  Strindberg’s  Nietzschean- 
ism  than  on  Zola’s  naturalism. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  made  by  Strindberg  in  the  essay 
“Om  modernt  drama  och  modern  teater”  is  found  in  the  pages  where 
he  contrasts  the  “great  naturalism”  of  Zola  in  Thirise  Raquin  with 
the  “small  naturalism”  of  Henry  Becque  in  Les  Corbeaux.  Strindberg 
is  very  severe  in  his  criticism  of  Les  Corbeaux  which  he  considers  an 
example  of  “misunderstood  naturalism”  and  “little  art”  because  of 
its  photographic  objectivity  and  lack  of  temperament.  After  sum¬ 
marizing  the  plot  of  the  play  and  commenting  on  the  banality  of  the 
action,  Strindberg  scornfully  adds:  “Detta  ar  det  objektiva,  som  ar 
s4  alskat  av  dem  som  sakna  subjekt,  av  de  temperamentslosa,  sjallosa 
som  de  borde  kallas!”*  This  criticism  of  Becque  is  contrasted  invidi¬ 
ously  with  the  admirable  “grandiose”  naturalism  of  Zola  which 
Strindberg  finds  examples  of  in  Germinal  and  La  Terre  and  occasion¬ 
ally  in  Thirbse  Raquin.  Zola’s  “great  naturalism”  is  characterized  by 
Strindberg  in  the  following  forceful  manner: 

.  .  .  den  stora  naturalismen,  som  sdker  de  punkter,  dar  de  stora  slagen  sti,  som  alskar 
se  det  man  icke  fir  se  var  dag,  som  gladjes  it  naturmaktemas  kamp  antingen  dessa 
makter  beta  karlek  och  hat,  revoltanda  eller  sociabla  instinkter,  som  finner  skont  eller 
fult  likgiltigt,  endast  det  ar  stort.*' 

As  this  passage  indicates,  Strindberg’s  sympathy  and  admiration 
clearly  go  out  to  the  powerful,  elemental  art  of  Zola,  with  whom  he 
has  much  more  in  common  temperamentally  than  with  the  sober, 
ironic,  reserved  Henry  Becque. 

*  Ibid. 

*  P.  289. 

*«  Ibid. 
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When  Strindberg  objects  to  Les  Corbeaux  because  this  is  “the 
objective  which  is  so  loved  by  those  who  lack  subjectivity,  by  those 
devoid  of  temperament,  the  soulless  as  they  ought  to  be  called,”  he 
is  not  only  criticising  Becque  on  more  intelligent  grounds  than  he  did 
in  the  letter  to  Georg  Brandes  quoted  above,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
supplying  some  very  interesting  information  about  his  own  aesthetic 
standpoint  in  the  spring  of  1889.  An  important  change  in  terminology 
is  noticeable  in  this  sentence  with  its  criticism  of  Becque’s  naturalistic 
objectivity.  At  first  Strindberg  is  content  to  describe  people  who  favor 
this  kind  of  literature  as  “temperamentslosa,”  but  then  he  corrects 
himself  and  adds  that  they  should  really  be  called  “sjallosa.”  This  is 
a  most  significant  correction,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an 
early  indication  of  Strindberg’s  impatience  with  the  narrow  confines 
of  naturalistic  materialism.  “Temperament”  is  a  phenomenon  that 
can  be  gauged  and  accounted  for  adequately  in  the  physiological  and 
psychological  terms  of  doctrinaire  naturalism,  but  “soul”  and  “soul¬ 
less”  belong  to  a  different,  a  non-naturalistic  sphere  of  thought.  It 
would  seem  that  Strindberg  was  justified  in  claiming,  as  he  did  claim 
later,  that  even  earlier  than  V’erner  von  Heidenstam  and  Oscar 
Levertin  he  had  seen  through  the  “little  naturalism,”  that  is  to  say 
literature  which  confines  itself  to  an  objective,  documentary  presenta¬ 
tion  of  reality,  and  had  proclaimed  naturalism  as  the  “Great  Art.”" 

Much  as  he  admires  the  “great  and  powerful  theme”  of  Thirise 
Raquin,  Strindberg  finds  fault  with  some  technical  aspects  of  the  play, 
and  his  criticism  of  Zola  as  a  playwright  throws  further  light  on 
Strindberg’s  own  dramatic  development  during  the  1880’s.  Like  the 
French  critic  Louis  Desprez  in  L’Evolution  naturalisle  (Paris,  1884), 
Strindberg  finds  that  TMrise  Raquin  lacks  concentration  and  unity, 

“  In  August,  1889,  Heidenstam  published  his  Rendssans,  and  a  year  later  Heiden- 
stam’s  and  Levertin’s  Pepitas  broUop  appeared.  These  two  works  attacked  “lillnatural- 
ismen”  and  “skomakarrealismen”  and  predicted  that  a  new  non-naturalistic  renaissance 
was  imminent  in  Swedish  literature.  Strindberg  felt  himself  outdistanced  and  in  many 
letters  angrily  protested  that  he,  not  Heidenstam  and  Levertin,  had  pointed  to  the  new 
trend.  In  a  letter  to  Ola  Hansson  of  November  9,  1889,  Strindberg  wrote:  “Men 
kleptomanen  Heidenstam,  som  griper  hela  kakan  som  vi  bakat,  och  helsas  som  Renas- 
sansmannen,  oaktadt  jag  skrifvit  Lifsgladjen,  Giftas  I,  Hemsoborna  och  Modernt 
Drama  der  jag  afsager  duaiismen  som  de  Smis  lilla  konst  for  att  predika  naturalismen 
som  den  Stora  Konsten”  . .  .AugustStrindbergochOlaHanssonsBrewUxling, 1S8&-1892. 
(Stockholm,  Albert  Bonnier,  1938),  p.  35. 
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because  of  the  fact  that  Zola  allows  a  whole  year  to  elapse  between  the 
first  and  second  acts.  In  accordance  with  the  striving  for  unity  and 
extreme  concentration  which  characterizes  his  own  work,  Strindberg 
suggests  that  TfUrise  Raquin  might  have  achieved  greater  unity  if  the 
first  act  had  been  omitted.** 

After  his  observations  on  the  relative  merits  of  Zola’s  and  Becque’s 
contributions  to  the  naturalistic  drama,  Strindberg  embarks  on  an 
historical  account  of  the  beginnings  of  Andr6  Antoine’s  Theatre  Libre 
in  Paris.  In  this  section  of  his  essay,  Strindberg  limits  himself,  in  the 
main,  to  an  objective  rendering  of  the  facts.  He  does  express  approval, 
however,  of  Antoine’s  use  of  a  small,  intimate  theater  and  of  casts  of 
young  amateurs  who  have  not  acquired  the  rhetorical  affectations  of 
the  professional  actors  accustomed  to  perform  in  classic  repertoires.** 
Towards  the  end  of  his  essay,  Strindberg  indicates  that  a  new 
trend  is  developing  in  the  naturalistic  drama  in  France.  He  believes 
that  such  plays  as  the  dramatization  of  Zola’s  L’Assommoir  and 
Germinal,  with  their  crowd  effects  and  complicated  theatrical  ap¬ 
paratus,  are  obsolete,  and  that  the  contemporary  movement  is  toward 
the  brief,  concentrated  form  of  the  quart  d’heure  type  of  play  advo¬ 
cated  by  such  playwrights  as  Gustave  Guiches  and  Henri  Lavedan. 
In  this  new  form,  Strindberg  explains,  all  complicated  intrigues  have 
been  abandoned  and  the  stress  is  on  the  psychological  development 
of  the  action.  The  themes  of  these  plays  are  usually  of  a  primitive, 
elemental  nature  expressing  a  Darwinistic  interpretation  of  life  as  a 
struggle  for  existence.**  These  quintessential  little  naturalistic  quart 
d’heure  plays  are,  according  to  Strindberg,  the  dramatic  form  most 
agreeable  to  the  modern  theatergoer.  The  formula  for  the  drama  of 
tomorrow  may  be  the  fully  executed  one-act  play  (“den  utforda 
enaktaren”)  of  which  Strindberg  cites  Becque’s  La  Navette  as  an 
example.** 

Strindberg  concludes  his  essay  by  stating  that  though  the  vogue  of 
the  quart  d'heure  play  and  the  fully  executed  one-act  play  seems  to 
indicate  that  this  concentrated  dramatic  form  best  expresses  the  spirit 
of  modern  times,  it  does  not  preclude  other  possibilities.  He  points  to 

“  Samlade  skrifter,  XVII,  p.  288. 

«  Pp.  291  and  293. 

Pp.  298-299. 

«  P.  301. 
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the  commendable  eclecticism  of  the  Th^tre  Libre,  to  its  freedom  from 
any  fixed  aesthetic  program,  and  lists  a  number  of  plays  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  varied  nature  of  the  performances  of  Antoine’s  theatre.”  In 
1888  in  his  own  program  for  the  projected  Experimental  Theater  in 
Copenhagen,  modeled  on  the  Th6fltre  Libre,  Strindberg  had  pro¬ 
claimed  a  similar  eclecticism.  In  a  notice  inserted  in  the  Danish  news¬ 
paper  Poliliken  he  stated  his  willingness  to  read  all  sorts  of  plays  and 
consider  them  for  production  at  his  theater,  although  he  did  express  his 
preference  for  brief  plays  treating  contemporary  subjects.*'' 

With  his  comments  on  the  Theatre  Libre’s  freedom  from  aesthetic 
dogmatism,  Strindberg  brings  his  essay  on  “Modern  Drama  and 
Modern  Theater’’  to  a  close  by  calling  for  a  truly  free  theater  in 
Scandinavia,  a  theater  where  there  is  freedom  for  the  dramatist  to  be 
anything,  except  a  hypocrite,  a  fool,  or  a  man  without  talent.** 

From  our  analysis  of  “Om  modernt  drama  och  modern  teater’’  the 
fact  should  emerge  that  Strindberg,  in  writing  an  historical  survey  of 
the  French  drama,  has  at  the  same  time  given  an  illuminating  account 
of  his  own  dramatic  development  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1880’s. 
The  naturalistic  dramatic  principles  of  which  Strindberg  approves  in 
the  essay  are  exactly  the  same  which  he  himself  had  embodied  in  his 
own  creative  work  of  the  years  1887  to  1889.  These  principles  are,  to 
summarize,  the  following:  the  insistence  on  the  use  of  a  “great  and 
strong  theme’’  (“ett  stort  och  starkt  motiv’’);  a  calling  for  “tempera¬ 
ment”  in  the  naturalistic  drama;  a  stressing  of  the  psychological  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  action  (“det  psykologiska  forloppet”);  a  strongly 
expressed  preference  for. the  concentrated,  unified  form  of  the  quart 
d’heure  and  the  fully  executed  one-act  play  (“den  utforda  enaktaren”) ; 
and  finally  insistence  on  realism  of  staging  and  acting,  in  which 

'•  P.  302. 

Strindberg’s  notice  in  Poliliken  read:  Da  det  er  min  Hensigt  i  nser  Fremtid  at 
oprette  et  skandinavisk  Fors^gsteater  efter  det  parisiske  Th6&tre  Libres  Mf^nster, 
meddeler  jeg,  at  jeg  modtager  alle  Slags  Teaterstykker  til  Gennemlsesning,  men  heist 
vil  spille  saadanne,  som  foregaar  i  Nutiden,  ikke  er  altfor  lange  og  ikke  fordrer  om- 
stxndeligt  Maskineri  eller  stort  Personale. 

Holte,  den  15  November  1888. 

August  Strindberg. 

This  notice  is  reprinted  by  Harry  Jacobsen  in  Strindberg  i  Firsernes  K^benhavn  (Copen¬ 
hagen:  Gyldendal,  1948),  p.  108. 

"  P.  303. 
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Strindberg  echoes  Zola’s  statements  in  Le  Naluralisme  au  Ihidtre  and 
Nos  Auteurs  dramatiques.  The  “great  and  strong  theme”  is  found  in 
Zola’s  Thirise  Raquin  and  in  Strindberg’s  Fadren  and  to  some  extent 
in  Froken  Julie.  The  “temperament”  of  the  dramatist  is  expressed  in 
Thirise  Raquin  and  in  almost  all  of  Strindberg’s  plays,  while  it  is 
lacking  in  Henry  Becque’s  Les  Corbeaux  of  which  Strindberg  disap¬ 
proves  for  that  reason.  The  stressing  of  “the  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  action”  is  found  in  many  of  the  one-act  plays  and  quart 
d’h'eure  plays  performed  at  the  Theatre  Libre  and  likewise  in  most  of 
Strindberg’s  plays  of  the  1880’s.  The  preference  for  the  concentrated, 
simplified  form,  finally,  is  illustrated  by  the  predominance  of  the  one- 
act  play  and  the  quart  d'heure  play  in  the  repertoires  of  the  Theatre 
Libre,'*  and  this  type  of  play  is  Strindberg’s  favorite  form  by  the  year 
1889.  In  Samum,  the  last  play  he  had  written  before  he  composed 
“Om  modernt  drama  och  modern  teater,”  Strindberg  had  employed 
the  quart  d'heure  form.  In  accordance  with  his  statement  in  the  essay 
that  the  more  fully  executed  one-act  play  may  be  the  “formule”  for 
the  drama  of  the  future,  he  was  to  use  this  form  for  his  last  group  of 
naturalistic  plays.  Strindberg’s  last  six  contributions  to  the  natural¬ 
istic  drama  {Debet  och  kredit,  Forsta  varningen,  Infor  doden,  Moders- 
kdrlek,  Leka  med  elden,  and  Bandet)  were  all  to  be  examples  of  “den 
utfdrda  enaktaren.” 

*•  As  to  the  repertoires  of  the  Th64tre  Libre  during  the  period  1887-1896,  see 
Samuel  M.  Waxman,  Antoine  and  the  Thtdtre-Libre  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1926),  pp.  221-230. 


A  STUDY  IN  PATTERN  SHIFT 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

I 

The  Assimilation  of  *lR:*nR>ll:nn 

The  dusters  *lR:*nR  under  consideration  do  not  represent 
Proto-Scandinavian  *lR:*nR,  but  secondary  PN  *lR:*nR  with 
syncope  of  an  unstressed  short  vowel:  e.g.  *sldlaR>*stdlR> sloll 
‘chair,  seat,’  *stainaR>*steinR> steinn  ‘stone.’  After  a  long  stressed 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  the  assimilation  always  occurred,  but  never 
after  a  short  stressed  vowel,  where  the  *R  was  shifted  to  *r:  e.g. 
*dalaR>*dalar> dalr  ‘valley,’  *svanaR>*svanar>svanr  ‘swan.’  The 
only  explanation  for  this  discrepancy  must  be  the  fact  that  the  original 
end  syllable  in  these  two  types  differed  in  the  amount  of  secondary 
stress.  Since  the  basic  factor  which  favored  assimilation  was  lack  of 
stress,  we  must  assume  that  after  a  long-stem  syllable  the  vowel  of  the 
end  syllable  received  less  stress  than  after  a  short-stem  syllable  and 
therefore  was  syncopated  before  the  time  when  the  *R  was  shifted  to 
*r.  Secondary  *r  was  never  assimilated  to  *l  and  *w.*  Such  forms  as 
hann  ‘he’  with  short  radical  vowel  were  due  to  the  shortening  of  the 
original  long  vowel  in  atonic  position:  *hdnR>*hdnn> hdnn.  If  th5 
vowel  a  after  a  short-stem  syllable  had  been  syncopated  as  early  as 
after  a  long-stem  syllable,  then  assimilation  would  have  occurred: 
*dalaR  >  *dalR  >  *dall,  *svanaR  >  *svanR  >  *svann  like  *sldlaR  >  *sldlR 
> Stoll,  *slainaR>*steinR> steinn.  The  end  syllables  *-laR  and  *-naR 
therefore  must  have  passed  through  two  chronological  stages:  (1)  an 
earlier  stage  with  syncope  of  the  vowel  of  the  end  syllable  and  resultant 
assimilation,  and  (2)  a  later  stage  with  retention  of  the  vowel  of  the 
end  syllable  until  after  the  time  when  *R  was  shifted  to  *r.  We  may 

‘  This  is  evidence  that  secondary  V,  which  later  fell  together  with  original  r,  had 
lost  some  phonetic  quality  characteristic  of  runic  *R  (<*z)  which  favored  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  *lR:*nR>U:nn.  Evidently  *R  shared  some  distinctive  phonetic  feature  with  the 
resonants  */  and  *n  which  was  no  longer  preserved  after  the  shift  of  *R  >  *r  had  occurred. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  this  feature.  But  the  fact  that  *R  was  not  shifted  to  s  in 
final  position  indicates  that  *R  was  no  longer  the  voiced  counterpart  of  *z;  cf.  W.  G. 
Moulton,  “The  Stops  and  Spirants  of  Early  Germanic,”  Language,  30,  p.  10,  footnote 
34  (1954). 
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assume  that  for  the  earlier  stage  there  was  a  minimum  amount  of 
stress  on  the  end  syllable,  but  for  the  later  stage  there  was  a  secondary 
stress  on  the  end  syllable:  i.e.  *ddldR>*ddldr> dalr,  *svdndR>*svdndr 
>  svanr.  This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  example  of  the  historical 
dissyllabic  forms,  in  which  a  secondary  stress  occurred  in  the  second 
syllable,  followed  by  a  minimum  amount  of  stress  in  the  original  end 
syllable,  resulting  in  its  contraction:  cf.  *katilaR>*ketilaR>*ketilR 
>kelill  ‘kettle’,  *skoranaR>*skorenaR>*skorenR>skorenn  ‘cut’  (p.p. 
of  skera  ‘to  cut’).  If  here  the  original  end  syllable  had  received  a 
secondary  stress,  we  should  have  had  the  forms  *ketilr  and  *skorenr 
like  dalr  and  svanr.  Noreen  cites  runic  evidence  for  the  two  chrono¬ 
logical  stages  which  I  have  assumed  for  the  loss  of  the  vowel  in  the  end 
syllable  after  a  long-  and  short-stem  syllable  and  explains  the  later 
stage  as  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  short-stem  syllable  there  was 
originally  a  secondary  stress  (“nebenton”)  which  had  to  disappear 
before  the  end  syllable  was  contracted.* 

The  examples  for  the  assimilation  of  *lR:*nR>ll:nn  have  all  been 
taken  from  substantives.  In  the  nom.  sg.  form  the  final  lln  in 
stol-l'.stein-n  functioned  in  place  of  the  original  *R  as  designating  the 
masc.  nom.  sg.  ending,  the  other  case  forms  remaining  intact.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  adjectival  forms  with  the  comparative  suffix  *-iR 
following  an  *l  or  *n  of  the  stem  syllable,  the  *R  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  sufiix  and  hence  was  retained  throughout  the  weak  paradigm 
as  a  designation  for  the  comparative  degree,  so  that  the  assimilation 
of  *lR:*nR>ll:nn  resulted  in  the  complete  loss  of  the  *R  as  a  marker 
for  the  comparative  degree;  cf.  gjgfull  ‘generous’  comp,  gjqful-le 
{<*gjQjul-Re<*gjQful-iR-a;),  hreinn  ‘pure,’  comp,  hrein-ne  {<*hrein- 
Re<*hrein-iR-a).  It  has  been  noted  by  the  authors  of  all  our  ON 
grammars  that  the  *dR-typc  of  comparison  sporadically  intruded  into 
the  *iR-type,  but  they  have  not  given  a  reason  for  this  intrusion.  The 
fundamental  factor  which  was  responsible  for  this  intrusion  must  have 
been  the  restoration  of  the  r  ( <  *R)  as  the  marker  for  the  comparative 
form  as  occurring  in  the  *o/?-type;  e.g.  gjgflare  i<*gjQfl-dR-at)  along¬ 
side  gjQfulle.  A  secondary  factor  was  the  i-umlaul  of  the  radical  vowel 
in  the  **7?- type;  cf.  fagr  ‘fair,’  comp,  fegre.  In  the  *6R-type  the  i- 

*  Cf.  A.  Noreen,  AUisl.  Gramm*,  §153,1;  “Synkope  tritt  fiilher  nach  langer  als 
nach  kurzer  wurzelsilbe  ein,  well  nach  jener  nicht  wie  nach  dieser  ein  nebenton  foigte, 
der  erst  schwinden  musste.”  The  runic  evidence  is  here  also  given. 
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umlaut  could  likewise  occur  in  the  comparative  form  when  t-  or  j- 
umlaut  occurred  in  the  positive  form,  so  that  the  distinctive  feature 
of  t-umlaut  between  the  two  types  in  the  comparative  form  no  longer 
existed  and  thus  facilitated  the  intrusion  of  the  *52?-type  into  the 
*t/J-type:  cl.  fagr,  fegre,  never  fagr,  *fagare,  but  skygn  ‘clear-sighted’ 
{<*skygnR<*skygniR)t  comp,  skygn-e  {<*skygn-ne<*skygn-Re 
<*skygn~iR-a)  with  intrusion  of  the  form  skygnare  of  the  *oi2-type. 
Here  we  have  two  factors  responsible  for  the  intrusion:  (1)  the 
fundamental  factor  due  to  the  restoration  of  the  r  as  a  marker  for  the 
*of2-type,  which  was  lacking  in  the  *ii2-type,  and  (2)  like  radical 
vowel  for  both  types.  The  first  factor  was  the  grammatical  function 
of  the  f,  which  was  always  preserved  unless  it  was  lost  through 
assimilation.  The  second  factor  was  of  a  purely  phonetical  character 
whereby  confusion  arose  as  to  which  type  the  comparative  form  be¬ 
longed.  The  *5i?-type  always  preserved  the  same  radical  vowel  in  the 
comparative  as  in  the  positive  form,  and  this  was  true  of  the  *iR-type 
when  the  stem  syllable  suffered  t-umlaut  in  both  the  positive  and  the 
comparative  form.  Another  possible  factor  which  favored  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  *dR-type  into  the  *iR-type  was  the  identity  of  the  weak 
positive  form  skygne  with  the  (weak)  comparative  form  skygne.  The 
intrusion  of  the  *5i2-comparative  form  skygnare  removed  this  identity 
(skygne,  comp,  skygnare).* 

A  substitution  of  one  pattern  form  for  another  does  not  represent 
a  shift  of  pattern  because  both  patterns  preserve  their  phonetic  in¬ 
tegrity  (cf.  comp,  skygne: skygnare,  gjQfuHelgjqflare),  but  rather  an 
intrusion  of  one  pattern  into  the  other,  whereby  the  two  patterns  were 
kept  strictly  apart.  A  shift  of  pattern  occurs  when  one  pattern  form 
affects  the  phonetic  status  of  another  pattern  form,  resulting  in  a  shift 
of  the  phonetic  status  and  a  coalescence  of  the  two  patterns,  as  will 
now  be  shown  when  dissimilation  occurs. 

’  Cf.  fjgl-mennr  ‘accompanied  by  many  people,’  -mennare,  -menzir.  The  element 
-mennr  was  obviously  based  up>on  the  plural  stem  menn  of  the  substantive  mann 
(mannr:mat5r)  with  «-umlaut  of  a>e.  The  adjectival  formation  must  then  have  entered 
into  the  *iR-type  of  comparison  (cf.  the  superlative  form  -menztr).  The  phonetically 
correct  form  for  the  comparative  degree  would  have  been  *-menn-e  {<*menn-Re 
<*meHn-iR-a),  which  would  have  been  identical  with  the  weak  positive  form  -menn-e. 
Hence  *-menn-e  (comp.)  was  supplanted  by  -mennare  of  the  ’^/J-type  of  comparison  in 
order  to  differentiate  the  comparative  from  the  weak  positive  form. 
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The  Dissimilation  of  bn  (Written  fn)>mn,  and  mn>bn 

The  dissimilation  of  bn>mn  occurred  chiefly  in  ONorw.  Pertinent 
examples  for  both  types  are:  for  bn>mn,  jafn>jamn  ‘even’;  for 
mn>bn,  namn>nafn  ‘name.’  The  dissimilation  of  b>m  occurred  not 
only  when  ft  stood  before  the  nasal  consonant  n  (bn),  but  also  when  ft 
preceded  a  nasalized  vowel:^  cf.  helfingr> helmingr  ‘half,’  pjalfe 
>pjalme  (<*Pelbmce[n])  ‘sling’.  In  these  two  examples  the  ft  stood  in 
the  cluster  /ft.  On  the  other  hand,  /ft  was  shifted  to  Im  in  monosyllabic 
forms  where  the  nasalization  of  ft>m  through  dissimilation  was  im¬ 
possible:  cf.  huilft  (<*huilbt)> huilmt  ‘cave,’  (fe)-skylft  (<*-skylbt) 
>-skylmt  ‘extravagant.’  The  priority  of  the  ft  over  the  m  is  attested  by 
Goth,  bilftri  ‘coffin,’  ON  huelfa  ‘to  arch,  vault,’  and  the  verb  skylfa 
‘to  lack.’  Since  here  the  conditions  for  dissimilation  were  not  present, 
the  only  possible  explanation  for  the  shift  of  b>m  is  that  because  /ft 
likewise  occurred  when  a  nasalized  vowel  followed,  the  ft  was  shifted 
to  m;  i.e.  through  the  common  denominator  /ft  the  pattern  of  the  nasal¬ 
ized  class  with  dissimilation  was  analogically  transferred  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  without  nasalization.  This  constitutes  a  shift  of  pattern  because 
one  pattern  displaced  the  other,  resulting  in  a  phonetic  shift. 

It  is  not  possible  that  in  the  reversed  cluster  ft/  the  ft  was  ever  dis- 
similated  to  m  (bl>ml)  because  the  intruding  /  prevented  the  ft  from 
standing  before  a  nasal  or  a  nasalized  vowel  as  in  jafn>jamfn>jamn. 
The  shift  of  bl>ml  in  perflingr> permlingr  ‘a  needy  person,  beggar’ 
(cf.  pqrf  ‘need’)  cannot  therefore  be  phonetically  correct.  But  since/ 
often  represented  the  metathesis  of  If  (cf.  skyflal skylfa  ‘to  lack,’ 
\fe]-skyflt:-skylft),  the  /  in  per-fl-ingr  could  have  been  construed  as 
the  metathesis  of  If  and  thus  brought  into  line  with  the  If  in  he-lf-ingr 
>he-lm-ingr  (with  nasalized  vowel  in  the  end  syllable).  Here  we  have 
two  common  denominators,  viz.  ft/: /ft  and  the  suffix  -ing;  hence 
perflingr> permlingr  like  hetfingr>  helmingr.  The  fundamental  com¬ 
mon  denominator  was,  however,  the  cluster  ft/,  as  the  metathesized 
form  of  /ft,  because  the  nasalized  vowel  i  could  not  affect  the  ft  in  the 
cluster  ft/.  That  the  nasalized  vowel  was  here  only  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  shift  of  fl>ml  is  proved  by  the  cognate  verbal  form  perflask 


*  Cf.  Noreen,  237,2. 
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>permlask  ‘to  lack,’  in  which  a  non-nasalized  (oral)  vowel  followed 
the  /. 

It  seems  clear  then  that  the  common  denominator  {lb:bl)  served  as 
a  bridge  connecting  the  two  classes  and  thus  resulted  in  their  coales¬ 
cence.  Phonetic  identities  (here  metathesized)  between  two  patterns 
may  predominate  over  the  phonetic  divergencies,  resulting  in  a  level¬ 
ing  of  one  pattern  in  favor  of  the  other  (here  the  non-nasalized  in 
favor  of  the  nasalized  class). 

A  parallel  to  this  type  of  pattern  leveling  is  the  shift  of  f>9 
through  dissimilation,  which  was  transferred  to  words  in  which  the 
conditions  for  the  dissimilation  were  not  present,  both  patterns 
possessing  a  phonetic  identity  (common  denominator)  in  conjunction 
with  the  r.  The  dissimilation  of  r>3  occurred  chiefly  when  an  r  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  well  as  preceded,  the  radical  vowel;  e.g.  in  the  proper  name 
pryrikr>pry'Sikr.  But  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which  the  shift  of 
r>3  occurred  when  an  r  followed,  but  did  not  precede,  the  radical 
vowel  and  therefore  the  dissimilation  here  was  impossible;  e.g. 
{bqyj^ra  (cf.  b(i'S-j4ra)>-f0a  ‘byrnie,’  and  {mann)-l0a  (cf.  mann- 
leysi)>-l^'3a  ‘a  degenerate  person.’  Since  both  these  words  contain  the 
radical  vowel  ^  plus  the  consonant  r,  we  must  look  for  the  common 
denominator  between  this  pattern  with  analogical  3  (for  r)  and  the 
pattern  with  3,  due  to  the  dissimilation  of  r>'d,  in  the  identity  of 
^-f-r  (fir)  in  both  patterns.  This  we  find  in  the  verb  hr-^ra  ‘to  move’ 
like  -f-4ra’.-l-^ra.  The  dissimilation  of  f>‘d  in  the  verb  hr^ra  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  reflexive  form  hr^dask  ‘to  fall  into  decay’  and  in  the 
cognate  substantive  forms  hr^'dilhr^'Sa  ‘unrest’.  The  pattern  of  hr^ra 
>hr4'3a  could  then  have  furnished  the  pattern  for  -f^ra'.-l4ra> -f0a 
without  dissimilation  by  virtue  of  the  phonetic  identity  of  the 
cluster  ^r,  which  occurred  in  both  patterns  as  a  common  denominator. 

The  rare  occurrence  of  a  common  denominator  for  the  two  pat¬ 
terns  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  examples  for  the  pattern  shift. 
Noreen  considers  all  the  examples  in  which  dissimilation  could  not 
occur  as  “unklar”:  for  fl>ml  and  lf>lm  (§237,  Anm.  2),  and  for 
f>3  (§253,  Anm.  2).  I  hope  that  my  analysis  based  upon  the  shift 
of  pattern  due  to  a  common  denominator  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
problem  must  be  approached  from  a  structural  rather  than  from  a 
purely  phonetic  point  of  view  which  leaves  us  with  unaccountable 
phonetic  changes  (“irregularities”)  that  are  necessarily  “unklar.” 
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REVIEWS 

Gordon,  £.  V.  i4M  Introduction  to  Old  Norse.  Second  Edition  Revised  by  A.  R.  Taylor. 

Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1957.  Pp.  412.  2  maps.  Price,  35s.  net  (U.  K.) 

Those  of  us  who  learned  our  first  Old  Norse  from  Gordon’s  Introduction  will  always 
retain  a  high  affection  for  this  remarkable  compendium  of  information.  In  the  thirty 
years  since  its  original  appearance,  it  has  remained  the  staple  in  most  Old  Norse  courses 
in  English-speaking  countries,  not  least  in  the  United  States.  All  teachers  of  Old  Norse 
will  welcome  the  new  edition,  as  revised  by  Professor  Taylor  of  the  University  of  Leeds. 
Nowhere  else  can  one  find  in  such  brief  compass  so  much  useful  lore  about  the  ancient 
tongues  of  Scandinavia  and  the  literature  that  was  written  in  them.  When  it  appeared, 
it  was  far  superior  to  anything  earlier;  and  no  other  textbook  has  appeared  to  challenge 
its  preeminence. 

In  the  new  edition  its  quality  has  been  enhanced  by  the  revisions,  which  are  of 
three  kinds:  correction  of  errors,  expansion  of  the  reading  material,  and  textual  changes 
to  bring  its  theories  up  to  date.  In  a  1928  review,  Stefdn  Einarsson  wrote:  “It  is  a  pity 
that  so  well  planned  and  good  a  book  should  be  so  marred  by  carelessness  in  the  details 
of  editing.’’  (M.L.N.,  43: 542-5).  Practically  all  of  the  many  corrections  offered  by  him 
at  that  time  (and  in  a  review  in  JEGP,  27 : 412-24)  have  been  incorporated.  The  reading 
material  has  been  expanded  by  the  substitution  of  the  whole  Hrafnkels  Saga  for  the 
selection  from  it  which  was  previously  included.  Among  the  rewritten  passages  are 
those  about  the  sagas  (xliv  ff.),  the  runes  (181  ff.),  and  umlaut  (272),  topics  which  have 
been  much  discussed  in  recent  years.  For  the  rest  Gordon’s  text  has  remained  largely 
unaltered,  so  that  the  teacher  and  student  may  turn  to  it  confident  that  its  good 
qualities  have  been  preserved,  and  some  of  its  weaknesses  eliminated. 

For  it  does  have  weaknesses.  Students  invariably  complain  about  the  clumsiness 
of  having  to  look  up  information  in  three  separate  places  in  the  back  of  the  book:  the 
notes,  the  grammar,  and  the  glossary.  What  a  saving  it  would  have  been  if  the  notes 
had  been  placed  on  the  page  and  more  of  the  grammatical  information  included  with 
the  vocabulary  entries!  Beginning  students  are  often  bafffed  by  the  absence  in  the 
vocabulary  of  irregular  forms  which  they  have  not  yet  learned.  The  organization  of  the 
cases  as  Nom.  Acc.  Gen.  Dat.  is  confusing  to  American  students  who  have  had  Latin; 
our  textbooks  usually  list  these  as  Nom.  Gen.  Dat.  Acc.  Some  vocabulary  definitions 
make  use  of  peculiarly  British  words  which  our  students  do  not  understand,  e.g.  hurdar- 
flaki  ‘hurdle’  (‘a  movable,  rectangular  frame  of  interlaced  twigs,  crossed  bars,  or  the 
Uke,  as  for  a  temporary  fence’),  ki'Sjamjdik  ‘goat’s  beestings’  (‘colostrum,  the  first  milk 
of  a  mammal,  esp.  a  cow,  after  giving  birth’;  this  is  probably  wrong,  anyway,  for  Fritz- 
ner  translates  it  ‘Gjedemelk’  ‘goat’s  milk’),  mdlnylu  ‘milch  cows’  (‘milk-giving  cow, 
milker’),  vUiskorn  ‘sconce  horn’  (from  sconce  v.,  ‘to  fine,  as  among  Oxford  University 
undergraduates  for  some  breach  of  conventional  usage’).  In  all  these  cases  a  brief 
explanation  should  have  been  added  to  the  translation.  One  could  also  wish  that  paral¬ 
lel  OE  and  Gothic  forms  might  have  been  pointed  out  more  often,  since  most  of  the 
students  take  ON  as  a  part  of  their  work  in  Germanics.  The  absence  of  translations 
from  the  bibliographies  is  also  regrettable;  perhaps  the  author  feared  his  students  would 
use  them  as  ponies.  When  the  Old  Norse  tongue  in  England  is  being  discussed  (326  ff.). 
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why  are  not  Scotland  and  Ireland  also  included?  After  having  myself  been  at  HlftSarendi, 
I  am  struck  by  the  utter  inappropriateness  of  the  drawing  purporting  to  represent  it 
(frontispiece).  The  editor  has  retained  Gordon’s  anglicized  punctuation,  except  in  the 
new  Brafnkds  saga  section;  he  would  have  done  well  to  eliminate  the  capitalization 
everywhere  of  such  words  as  sutSreyskr  ‘Hebridean’  and  kristinn  ‘Christian’  (e.g.  5.10, 
where  the  latter  is  easily  confused  with  a  proper  name). 

Students  who  use  the  grammar  to  explain  for  them  the  forms  found  in  the  reading 
selections  often  report  failure  to  find  some  of  the  less  common  ones.  It  is  as  if  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  the  texts  were  prepared  without  reference  to  one  another.  Among  the  forms 
so  discovered  are  the  following,  for  which  I  am  largely  indebted  to  my  students;  1.445 
eiga  3pl.pres.  (only  eigu  in  the  grammar);  2.135 peir  frandr  fd  sir  HZ  ok  skipa  (the  use 
of  Jd  with  the  genitive  is  not  stated  anywhere);  3.55  Pit  is  here  used  of  the  plural  rather 
than  dual,  as  in  later  Icelandic,  without  comment;  3.74 premr  is  not  given  as  a  possible 
dative  of  prir  and  does  not  appear  in  its  alphabetic  position  in  the  vocabulary;  3.146 
njdt  manna  bezt  is  not  explained  either  in  notes  or  vocabulary  ;  3.152  Pykki  appears  to 
be  subjunctive,  but  no  reason  is  given  why  it  should  be;  4.43  and  elsewhere:  myndu  is 
a  preterite  infinitive,  but  only  mundu  is  listed  in  the  grammar;  5.146  ey  is  dative,  but 
the  grammar  lists  only  eyju;  6.196  fara  agrees  with  the  grammar,  but  in  the  vocabulary 
only  the  form  with  two  r’s  is  listed;  7.13  kpri  is  an  analogical  form  (from  rPri,  spri,  and  its 
own  plural  k^u)  which  is  not  listed  in  the  appropriate  part  of  the  grammar  (paragr. 
128);  7.192  engi  vdrr  ‘none  of  us’  and  hefn  Pi  vdr  ‘do  thou  avenge  us’  (7.195)  show  a 
difference  between  possessive  adjective  and  pronoun  which  is  not  explained;  7.198 
dyrrin  is  a  neut.  pi.,  but  the  word  is  listed  only  as  f.  pi.;  10.61  verum  is  presumably  a 
present  subjunctive  (cf.  Einarsson,  Icelandic  104),  but  in  the  grammar  only  sim  appears. 

One  should  not  perhaps  quarrel  with  the  author  at  this  late  date  for  having  been  a 
l>ad  linguist  when  he  was  obviously  so  excellent  a  philologist.  Yet  it  is  almost  mandatory 
in  connection  with  the  reissue  of  the  grammar  to  warn  the  student  and  teacher  that  for 
adequate  use  he  will  practically  have  to  rewrite  the  grammar.  It  opens  with  a  section 
entitled  “Alphabet  and  Pronunciation.’’  Even  within  its  imposed  limitations  this  section 
is  not  adequate.  The  vowels,  e.g.,  are  listed  in  tabular  form,  but  not  the  consonants. 
Neither  is  there  any  attempt  to  state  the  structure  or  shape  of  the  ON  sound  system. 
Among  the  vowels  listed  are  Ci  h,  not  one  of  which  is  used  in  the  normalized 
texts  of  this  book.  Such  a  list  is  meaningless,  since  it  should  either  list  the  vowels  used 
in  the  texts,  or  else  the  symbols  found  in  the  mss.,  or  else  the  phonemic  units  of  the 
ON  language.  It  does  none  of  these,  and  is  confusing  since  it  lists  two  allophonic  varie¬ 
ties  of  4,  and  distinguishes  varieties  of  e  which  are  not  distinguished  in  any  ON  ms. 

Much  could  also  be  said  about  the  rules  of  pronunciation.  The  difference  between 
short  and  long  u  is  compared  to  that  between  French  roux  and  English  droop;  short  and 
long  y  are  compared  to  French  tu  and  purl  Aside  from  the  fact  that  students  may  not 
know  precisely  how  these  are  pronounced,  the  comparison  is  meaningless.  We  do  not 
know  how  ON  was  pronounced  at  any  given  time,  except  in  a  very  general  way;  to  try 
to  give  detailed  rules,  like  those  for  g  (269),  is  absurd.  How,  for  example,  does  the  author 
know  that  initial  g  was  a  ‘voiced  velar  plosive’?  In  Modem  Icelandic  it  is  a  voiceless 
velar  plosive,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  was  anything  else  at  the  time  of  settle¬ 
ment.  That  it  probably  was  voiced  in  Eastern  Norway  and  Sweden  is  not  relevant  to 
the  present  problem.  How  does  he  know  that  it  was  unvoiced  to  k  in  ungs,  ungtl  In 
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modem  Icelandic  it  is  silent  in  these  positions,  the  words  being  pronounced  [ug  :s,  ug  ;t|. 
Rules  are  also  given  for  the  spirantization  and  palatalization  of  g  and  k;  but  these  are 
drawn  from  modem  Icelandic,  and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  far  back  they  go. 
In  short:  my  advice  to  students  trying  to  pronounce  ON  would  be  to  pronounce  g 
everywhere  as  (g],  unless  they  aspire  to  the  modem  Icelandic  pronunciation,  in  which 
case  they  will  need  more  and  better  rules  than  are  found  here. 

The  rules  for  /  and  p  are  similarly  confused;  /  is  equated  with  English  /  (268, 
paragr.  15)  except  before  n  when  it  is  said  to  be  nasalized  (jafn>jamn);  but  in  Mod. 
Icel.  it  is  pronounced  jabn,  and  the  form  jam-  appears  only  before  consonants  (acc.  to 
Noreen  the  mn  is  chiefly  Norwegian).  P  before  5  or  I  is  said  to  be  ‘a  voiceless  bilabial 
fricative,  identical  with  voiceless  /  of  })aragr.  17  [apparently  15  is  meant)’,  but  no  such 
/  has  been  referred  to  previously.  The  h  is  called  a  front  spirant  in  hj,  a  back  voiceless 
spirant  in  hv,  but  hi,  hn,  hr  are  described  as  voiceless  I,  n,  r;  of  course,  all  of  these  are 
phonetically  parallel,  and  the  testimony  of  moricm  Icelandic  suggests  that  the  hv  was 
like  the  [hw]  of  0£  and  many  modern  forms  of  English  (though  not  that  of  London). 
The  consonant  v  is  said  to  have  been  a  voiced  bilabial  fricative  in  the  twelfth  century, 
although  the  First  Grammarian  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  a  semivowel  like  modern 
English  [w]. 

The  discussion  of  syllables  (269)  is  vitiated  by  a  confusion  on  the  nature  of  the  syl¬ 
lable;  much  of  this  material  should  be  in  the  section  on  scansion.  An  example  is  his 
statement  that  the  ti  of  biia  is  short,  and  he  compares  it  to  the  phonetic  shortening  of 
English  [u]  in  do  it;  but  the  ti  of  biia  is  not  phonetically  short,  as  its  later  development 
in  all  the  Scandinavian  languages  shows;  it  is  metrically  short,  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  Accent  (269)  is  unfortunately  so  titled,  since  the  topic  of  discussion  is  actually 
stress,  as  we  learn  on  p.  323  where  a  discussion  of  pitch  is  oddly  introduced  under  the 
East  Norse  vowels.  Here  we  are  told  that  ON  also  had  “pitch  accent,”  but  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  of  this  pitch  accent  suffers  from  the  same  weaknesses  as  the  rest  of 
the  guide  to  pronunciation.  We  do  not  actually  know  whether  ON  pitch  on  stressed 
syllables  was  high  or  low,  though  we  can  of  course  make  guesses;  in  modem  Scandinavia 
it  is  high  in  many  areas,  but  low  in  a  central  Norwegian-Swedish  region.  The  author 
appears  not  to  have  heard  of  the  distinction  between  Accent  1  and  2;  to  speak  of  “the 
pitch  accent”  is  meaningless,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  which  one  he  is  referring  to.  What¬ 
ever  he  means,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  pitch  accent  disappeared  in  West  Norwegian. 
The  Danish  glottal  stop  is  not  a  transmutation  of  the  pitch  accent,  as  the  author  puts 
it;  and  in  a  word  like  hund,  the  stop  does  not  come  at  the  end  of  the  vowel,  but  within 
the  consonant. 

The  confusion  which  is  exhibited  by  this  section  is  not  entirely  the  author’s  fault; 
it  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  his  sources,  the  older  generation  of  ON  grammarians. 
A  completely  new  consideration  of  the  problem  needs  to  be  undertaken  in  the  light  of 
modem  linguistic  research.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  teaching 
students  the  modem  Icelandic  pronunciation  instead  of  the  philological  one;  the  former 
we  know  precisely,  while  the  latter  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  in  any  case 
must  have  differed  from  period  to  period  and  from  country  to  country. 

The  section  on  Phonology  is  similarly  subject  to  renewed  scrutiny.  The  author 
frankly  presents  this  historical  section  as  a  means  of  learning  the  inflections;  if  this  is 
true,  it  should  be  organized  so  that  it  would  be  useful  for  this  purpose.  This  means  that 
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the  historical  changes  should  be  transformed  into  morphophonemic  rules,  i.e.  as  cor¬ 
respondences  between  different  forms  of  the  same  morpheme,  e.g.  a  alternates  with 
Q  (land  :  lond,  slqaldar  :  skjgldr,  mann  :  mgnnum).  As  it  now  stands,  the  student  is 
burdened  with  a  series  of  statements  about  changes,  but  it  is  not  made  clear  what 
changes  nor  what  it  changes  to.  As  in  all  older  grammars  of  this  type,  the  phonology  is 
presented  historically,  while  the  accidence  is  descriptive.  In  general,  the  latter  is  satis¬ 
factory,  though  the  students  could  be  helped  by  being  provided  with  more  general  rules. 
The  syntax  is  too  short  to  be  of  much  value,  but  it  does  provide  some  useful  information. 
In  the  metrics  the  use  of  Sievers’  types  seems  rather  antiquated;  they  scarcely  corres¬ 
pond  to  anything  the  ON  poets  felt  about  their  verse. 

Somewhere  it  would  be  tempting  to  raise  a  discusrion  of  Gordon’s  use  of  the  term 
‘Norse.’  In  his  usage  it  is  simply  a  synon>’m  of  ‘Scandinavian,’  while  ordinarily  it  is  used 
to  mean  either  ‘Nomxgian’  or  ‘Norwegian  and  Icelandic’  (like  the  Norwegian  word 
Horr^).  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  problem  any  further;  in  my  own 
courses  I  call  the  language  Old  Norse-Icelandic. 

The  rest  of  the  review  will  be  concerned  with  minor  points  of  disagreement  or 
correction.  P.  xzvii:  the  name  Greenland  is  said  to  be  ironic;  it  may  seem  so  to  us,  but 
the  saga  describes  it  as  having  been  deliberately  promotional.  P.  xxviii:  the  idea  that 
Norse  skeletons  in  Greenland  show  degeneration  has  been  exploded  by  recent  excava¬ 
tions  and  studies,  e.g.  in  MeddeMser  om  Ground,  Vol.  89,  Nos.  2  (1942)  and  3  (1944); 
cf.  Gudmund  Hatt  in  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  Vol.  2,  No.  1, 
1953,  pp.  51-107.  P.  Ixv.  Personally  I  would  have  preferred  ON  names  with  their  nomi¬ 
native  -f ,  but  for  modem  Icelandic  names  it  just  seems  peculiar  to  write  Amgrim  rather 
than  Amgrimur.  P.  Ixxvii:  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  valuable  section  on  Norse 
Studies  in  England  was  not  expanded  to  include  later  scholars.  P.  Ixxx:  Karen  Larsen’s 
History  of  Norway  has  been  overlooked  in  the  bibliography;  one  may  now  add  T.  K. 
Derry,  A  Short  History  of  Norway  (London,  1957),  and  Gjerset’s  should  be  omitted. 

P.  17: 1  regret  the  introduction  in  the  poetry  of  forms  like  es  and  car  (for  er  and 
cor); it  departs  from  the  mss.,  without  achieving  full  normalization  to  an  earlier  period 
(e.g.  u  and  t  for  r  and  j)i  &nd  confuses  students.  1.433;  d  adra  hlitS  ‘side  by  side’  is  not 
explained.  4.112:  visa  vdn  is  not  in  the  vocabulary;  it  should  probably  be  printed  as  a 
compound  and  taken  as  an  indeclinable  adjective  (which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
grammar).  P.  39:  Vfnland  would  be  better  off  not  translated.  5.90  mqsurr:  the  note  does 
not  mention  the  Swedish  mastjUrk  or  the  German  maserhirke,  which  refer  to  veined 
birch,  nor  to  the  theory  that  mqsurr  may  have  been  bird’s  eye  maple.  5.168  :  on  eyk- 
tarsta'S  cf.  my  Voyages  to  V inland  p.  141;  now  also  Almar  Nxss,  Hvor  Id  Vinland 
(Oslo,  n.d.).  On  p.  211  eyktarstadr  is  defined  as  2.30-3.30  PM,  but  in  the  vocab.  as  3.30 
only.  6.659  tpndu  honum:  this  meaning  (‘destroy’)  is  not  in  the  vocab.  under  tpna. 
6.785  meltorfa:  not  in  vocab.,  means  a  ‘raised,  sandy  plot  covered  with  lyme-grass 
(elymus  arenarius)’;  cf.  Fritzner,  BlSndal  s.  v.  torfa.  7.143  mun  oss  vandara  gqrt  en 
qUrum:  means  ‘more  is  expected  of  us  than  others’  rather  than  Gordon’s  ‘it  is  more 
needful  for  us.’  9.33  men>menn.  10.19  fuUast>fvUastr.  10.130  ddlk:  ‘knife,’  ‘long 
pin.’  11.80  ridu:  not  explained,  but  appears  in  vocab.  with  suggested  translation 
‘and  so’;  in  a  later  note  (13.3)  it  is  discussed;  but  the  best  equivalent  is  English  ‘did,’ 
which  is  followed  by  an  infinitive  just  like  ON  r(3  and  nam.  This  does  not  make  an 
idiomatic  translation,  but  follows  the  structure  of  the  original  with  sufficient  approxi- 
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mation  to  English.  11.111  er  ptr  iUa  saman  farit:  Gordon’s  ‘you  do  wrong’  should 
probably  be  changed  to  ‘you  are  of  evil  disposition’;  cf.  Fritzner  s.  v.  farinn.  12.12 
g^rsimi  is  divided  wrongly.  12.196  gafumadr:  the  translation  ‘lucky  man’  is  inadequate 
to  the  deep  implications  of  this  word,  which  refers  to  one  as  favored  by  fate  because 
of  his  outstanding  gifts.  13.65  and  13.78  kvenva'Sir>kvennva'5ir  (as  in  vocab.). 

P.  136,  introduction:  startling  omission  of  the  most  important  edition,  the  Norrcen 
Fornkvadi  of  Sophus  Bugge  (Christiania  1867,  photographically  reproduced  in  later 
editions);  add  also  the  facsimile  in  Corpus  codicutn  islandicorum  medii  <m,  vol.  17 
(Copenhagen,  1945).  P.  184, 1.9  from  below:  ndvim  should  have  a  star  before  it.  P.  206 
note  to  3.131-2:  a  preferable  translation  would  be:  ‘That  would  almost  cure  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  even  the  most  stout-hearted.’  P.  286,  paragr.  85:  wo-stems>w6-stems.  P.  291, 
1.6:  Qtirum>Qt!ru  (n.  sg.  dat.).  P.  301,  under  paragr.  131,  and  P.  302,  line  1:  biSja, 
etc.  are  described  as  having  ‘weak’  presents,  like  those  of  lelja-,  but  these  are  not 
properly  called  weak,  which  implies  analogical  confusion;  they  are  not  found  in  other 
vv-eak  conjugations,  and  the  difference  consists  only  in  the  retention  of  the  -j-  of  the 
plural  before  u,  which  is  true  of  all  verbs  in  -ja.  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  morpho- 
phonemic  rule.  P.  320, 1.15:  south-west > south-east.  P.  342  es:  listed  only  as  archaic  for 
er  ‘is’;  but  it  is  also  archaic  for  er  ‘who,  which,  where,  when.’  P.  344  fjol:  it  might  be 
well  to  include  the  meaning  of  ‘great  number’  (‘host’  is  ambiguous).  P.  363  urn  kveldit 
does  not  necessarily  mean  ‘the  evening  before’;  it  can  also  mean  ‘in  the  evening.’  P.  364 
Idta  (col.  2)  in  the  phrase  IdliH  eigi  storliga  yfir  yUr:  here  translated  as  ‘do  not  behave 
arrogantly,’  but  it  more  likely  means  ‘do  not  speak  boastfully’;  cf.  Fritzner  2.423a. 
P.  386  storliga  ‘overbearingly’  is  omitted  from  the  vocabulary. 

Einak  Haugen 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Hannesson,  J6hann  S.  The  Sagas  of  Icelanders.  Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 

1957.  Pp.  x-1-123.  $3.75  (paper). 

The  curatorship  of  the  great  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection  of  Cornell  University  is  in 
good  hands.  This  is  the  second  annual  Islandica  bibliography  to  be  issued  by  Hannesson. 
It  shows  the  same  careful  workmanship  as  the  first,  as  I  have  said  in  JEGP,  LV:  4, 
662-663. 

The  arrangement  followed  is  that  of  Hermannsson  in  the  two  volumes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  this  series,  and  the  material  includes  all  those  literary  products  collected  by 
GuSni  J6nsson  in  his  Islendinga  sogur.  It  would  have  been  well  for  Hannesson  to  have 
set  forth  anew  his  principles  of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  Just  what  is  to  be  comprised  in 
“the  sagas  of  Icelanders’’?  This  is  to  be  sure  a  convenient  pigeon  hole;  but  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  sagas  of  the  Bishops,  so  utterly  different  in  their  attitude  and  their  dry, 
annalistic,  clerically  tinged  style  from  what  is  generally  understood  as  that  of  the  typical 
“saga’’;  of  the  many  spurious,  post -medieval  sagas  written  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  mostly  of  no  value  whatever;  and  of  some  sagas  of  the 
Fornaldar  sogur  type,  such  as  Bdrdar  saga  Sncrfellsdss,  Kjalnesinga  saga,  Jqktds  pdttr 
BUasonar,  this  pigeon  hole  seems  crammed  to  bursting.  A  greater  selectivity  would  now 
be  in  place.  This  applies  with  force  not  only  to  the  voluminous  and  multifarious  litera¬ 
ture  accumulating  around  the  Vinland  sagas,  but  also  to  Part  III  of  this  bibliography 
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(“Works  on  the  Literature,  History,  and  Civilization  of  the  Period”)  where  I  find 
listed  articles  on  eugenics,  dietetics,  navigation,  sociology,  archaeology,  magic,  anthro- 
jwlogy — to  mention  only  a  few — all  of  which  subjects  are  indeed  touched  upon  in  saga 
literature.  But  would  a  similar  bibliography  of,  let  us  say,  the  modern  French  novel 
include  these  items? 

In  the  purely  literary  sphere  I  should  have  excluded  e.g.  articles  on  the  metrics  and 
style  of  the  Skaldic  stanzas  occurring  in  the  sagas,  and  those  on  syntax  and  paleogra¬ 
phy  since  they  are  common  to  all  of  Old  Icelandic  prose  literature. 

I  have  noted  only  the  following  omissions  of  any  consequence:  Frederick  J.  Pohl’s 
Tht  Lost  Discovery  (New  York,  1952)  as  well  as  his  articles  in  the  March  1948  and 
Spring  1952  numbers  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Review;  A.  £.  Boucher’s  The 
Uallfredar  Saga  and  Icelandic  Tradition  (Cambridge,  1952)  under  HallfretSar  saga; 
Jdhannesson’s  edition  under  Hrafnkels  saga;  B.  Rehfeldts  Saga  und  Sagsaga.  Zeitschrijt 
der  Savigny-Stiftung  LXXII;  and  reviews  of  Jan  de  Vries’  important  Altnordische 
Literalurgeschichte  (1941-1942). 

I  wonder  where  Hannesson  found  the  volume  numbers  of  M aal  og  Minne,  which 
excellent  journal  most  laudably  dispenses  with  this  superfluous,  in  fact  mischievous, 
luxury. 

Considering  the  complexity  of  the  material  there  are  commendably  few  misprints. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 
The  University  of  Texas 

Derry,  T.  K.,  A  Short  History  of  Norway,  Ruskin  House,  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 

London.  1957.  Pp.  281.  $5.75. 

This  book  is  interesting  and  important  as  the  first  general  history  of  Norway 
written  in  modern  times  by  an  Englishman.  Throughout  the  book  the  author  empha¬ 
sizes  the  close  relationship  between  Norway  and  the  British  Isles  and  draws  compari¬ 
sons  between  them,  pointing  out  contrasts  and  similarities.  He  rightly  stresses  the  debt 
of  Norway  to  England  and  speaks  of  Christianity  as  England’s  “greatest  gift”  to 
Norway.  However,  the  claim  that  confirmation  was  introduced  from  England  (p.  112) 
is  obviously  an  error.  He  does  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  influence  has  not  been 
“entirely  a  one-way  traffic”  (p.  120).  The  basic  reason  for  the  close  bonds  between  the 
two  countries  Mr.  Derry  finds  in  geography:  Norway’s  needs  and  the  juxtaposition,  we 
might  say,  of  the  two  countries. 

A  brief  introductory  chapter  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  topography  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  this  “least  tillable”  country  of  Europe,  and  a  sketchy  account  of  the  people  and 
their  development  before  the  Viking  Age.  The  author  points  out  that  the  nature  of  the 
country  has  to  a  great  extent  determined  its  history:  the  meagemess  of  resources  and 
scarcity  of  arable  land  that  have  forced  upon  the  majority  of  the  pteople  a  life  of  frugal¬ 
ity,  even  poverty,  in  spite  of  ceaseless  toil;  the  bountiful  ocean  which  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  supplied  the  people  with  indispensable  food,  beckoned  them  to  lands  beyond 
the  sea,  and  made  possible  the  development  of  cultural  intercourse  and  trade  without 
which  the  country  could  scarcely  have  developed  beyond  a  primitive  state;  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  protected  the  country  from  conquest,  but  were  also  a  strong  factor  in 
strengthening  a  persistent  localism  and  in  delaying  the  growth  of  national  unity  both 
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cultural  and  political;  and  in  general  the  climate,  the  lack  of  resources,  and  the  geo¬ 
graphic  position. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  covers  the  history  before  1814.  Especially  strong  is  the 
chapter  on  the  Viking  Age  in  which,  the  author  claims — whether  rightly  or  not — the 
Scandinavian  peoples  “made  their  first  and  greatest  impact  on  the  outside  world’’  (p. 
21).  He  emphasizes  that,  even  from  pre-Viking  times,  proximity  and  racial  similarity 
brought  Norway  into  close  contact  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  that  her  poverty 
and  her  small  population  doomed  her  to  a  position  of  inferiority.  While  Snorre  under¬ 
plays  this  fact,  Mr.  Derry  leans  in  the  other  direction,  especially  in  writing  of  Den¬ 
mark’s  influence  in  the  Middle  Ages  before  the  Danish  period. 

Of  the  Danish  period  he  gives  an  excessively  dark  picture.  He  might  have  noted 
that  in  spite  of  all  evils  and  petty  tyranny,  the  Danish  government  of  the  period  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  that  of  other  countries,  and  that  the  common  people  were  less 
oppressed  in  Norway  than  in  Denmark.  W'hat  basis  there  is  for  the  several  references 
to  the  “pious  skill’’  (p.  20)  and  too  great  patriotism  of  modem  Norwegian  scholars 
“seeking  to  explain  and  condone  (!)  the  fortunes  of  their  ancestors’’  I  am  entirely  at 
loss  to  understand. 

It  is  natural  that  inaccuracies  should  creep  into  an  account  as  condensed  as  this. 
For  example:  that  trade  was  the  chief  cause  of  opposition  to  St.  Olaf  (p.  43)  seems  highly 
improbable;  the  death  of  Haakon  V  closed  the  direct  male  line  of  descent  only  (p.  66); 
that  Margaret  was  co-heiress  to  the  Danish  throne  (p.  69)  is  not  an  accurate  statement; 
it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  Vardohus  is  derived  from  varde  (beacon)  not  from 
vare  (wares)  (p.  96).  The  statements  that  “Norway  experienced  little  or  nothing  of  the 
intellectual  ferment"  of  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  (p.  91)  and  that  before  Pietism  the 
religious  knowledge  was  “practically  nothing’’  (p.  112)  need  to  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  while  the  claim  that  “Above  all,  the  story  of  Hauge  is  a  story  of  persecution" 
(p.  123)  misconstrues  the  whole  story  of  Hauge. 

While  the  cultural  phases  have  not  been  ignored,  foreign  relations  and  the  social 
and  economic  growth  have  been  given  most  attention. 

This  applies  also  to  the  second  half  of  the  book  which  begins  with  1814,  a  year 
which,  the  author  claims,  “possesses  an  almost  mystical  significance”  in  the  eyes  of 
Norwegians.  He  shows  how  Norway’s  impressive  economic  and  industrial  growth,  in 
spite  of  handicaps,  is  even  today  conditioned  by  the  country’s  geography:  the  sea  and 
the  mountains.  The  merchant  marine  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth  and,  lacking  coal, 
industrialization  was  dependent  on  water  power  which  has  placed  Nom'ay  in  the  fore¬ 
front  among  nations  in  the  development  of  electric  power. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  Norway’s  internal  development  in  social  legis¬ 
lation,  industrial  relations,  and  political  democracy,  The  background  for  the  great 
advance  in  these  areas  the  author  finds  in  the  rise  in  the  standards  of  living  made 
possible  by  the  economic  growth  and  in  the  highly  “civilized’’  approach  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  to  their  problems. 

The  most  complete  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  strongest  phase  of  the  book,  however, 
is  the  discussion  of  the  growing  importance  of  Norway’s  foreign  affairs  from  1814  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  Northern  Council  in  1953.  Entirely  inexperienced  in  conducting 
foreign  affairs,  the  country  was  driven  by  the  events  of  1814  to  assert  its  rights  as  a 
nation,  the  growing  emphasis  on  these  rights  led  to  the  separation  from  Sweden,  and 
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after  a  few  years  of  calm  and  intense  internal  development  the  country  was  inextricably 
drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  world  affairs. 

After  making  Norway’s  dependence  on  contacts  beyond  the  seas — and  her  own 
consciousness  of  this  need — a  central  theme  of  his  book,  sketching  her  cosmopolitan 
cultural  interests,  and  describing  her  vigorous,  enlightened  participation  in  world  af¬ 
fairs — in  the  League  of  Nations,  the  relief  work  associated  chiefly  with  the  name  of 
Nansen,  and  the  U.  N.  and  related  activities,  the  author  makes  a  surprising  remark 
about  the  people  of  Norway  “as  awaking  finally  from  the  dream  of  national  self- 
siifficiency  which  has  held  them  for  centuries’’  (p.  259).  Does  he  not  mean  that  they 
have  abandoned  the  policy  of  nnitrality? 

Karen  Larsen 
St.  CHaf  College 

Areskoug,  Hugo.  Studier  over  syddsiskdnska  folkmdl,  1.  (Skrifter  utgivna  genom  Lands- 
milsarkivel  i  Lund,  11.)  Gleerup,  Lund,  1957.  Pp.  xv 4-760.  30  crowns. 

Few  dialect  groups  in  Scandinavia  have  been  granted  as  much  scholarly  attention 
as  that  of  Scania  in  southern  Sweden,  a  large  fertile  province  which  was  formerly  under 
Denmark.  For  more  than  seventy  years,  eminent  dialectologists,  such  as  Areskog, 
billing,  Hcdstrom,  Hanninger,  Ingers,  Olsdni,  Swenning,  and  Wigforss  have  given  sig¬ 
nificant  descriptions  of  Scanian  and  neighboring  dialects  and  suggested  various  hy¬ 
potheses  about  the  sound  changes  that  have  taken  place  from  Old  Danish  times  to  the 
present.  Areskoug  leans  heavily  on  the  work  of  these  predecessors,  particularly  on  that 
of  Wigforss,  but  in  the  main  his  book  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  studies.  It  represents  an  im- 
{x>rtant  contribution  toward  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  many-faceted  history  of  the 
dialects,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  shortcomings.  Most  of  the  reviewer’s  reservations  per¬ 
tain  to  methodological  and  general  linguistic  problems. 

Areskoug  unfortunately  does  not  seem  to  be  very  familiar  with  recent  advances  in 
linguistics,  including  phonetics  and  structural  dialectology.  Like  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  he  employs  the  term  phoneme  in  Noreen’s  antiquated  definition:  Ijud- 
massa,  Ijudkvantum,  covering,  it  seems,  both  what  modem  linguists  call  phonemes  and 
larger  combinations  of  phonemes,  thus  e.g.  s,  sk,  skr,  skri,  skrik,  skriker  du  inte  etc.  (cf. 
A.  Noreen,  Virl  Sprdk,  1.340).  References  to  the  structural  system  of  Scanian,  which  is 
actually  a  cluster  of  slightly  differentiated  structural  sptems  (dialects),  are  sporadically 
met  with,  for  instance  on  page  714,  but  nowhere  does  the  author  make  an  attempt  at 
explaining  the  structure  of  this  “supersystem.”  He  writes  within  a  strong,  innovation- 
resistant  tradition,  however,  and  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  criticize  him  for  displaying  less 
linguistic  sophistication  than  most  of  his  foreign  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  have  come  to  take  for  granted  in  writers  of  scientific  works  on  language. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  certainly  the  most 
informative  one  for  the  non-specialist,  contains  a  dialect-geographical  survey  of  the 
region  concerned,  including  the  island  of  Bornholm.  Here,  the  author  traces  the  various 
linguistic  boundaries  that  separate  larger  and  smaller  dialect  areas.  One  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  southern  Scanian  as  opposed  to  its  northern  counterpart,  is  that  old  9  is 
largely  retained  in  certain  positions,  to  quote  from  the  succinct  summary  in  German: 
‘In  SUdschonen  wird  altes  3  unter  UmstSnden  als  d  bewahrt,  wiihrend  es  in  Nordschonen 
meistens  schwindet;  vergl.  siidschon.  po  snl’d,  po  snid':  nordschon.  pa  sne’  achrkg; 
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sUdschon.  bU’d,  bod:  nordschon.  6d’  Botschaft’  (p.  723).  This  statement  about  the 
tendency  to  retain  old  tS,  which  the  author  terms  an  outstanding  southern  Scanian 
characteristic  (p.  15),  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  absolute 
dialect  differences.  If  one  examines  the  data  submitted,  one  finds  that  OD  b&ti  has 
numerous  reflexes  with  final  d  south  of  the  border,  especially  in  southeastern  southern 
Scanian.  This  is  obviously  the  reason  for  the  vague  formulation  of  the  rule  cited  above. 
Few  of  his  statements  about  dialectal  differences  are  better  supported  by  factual  data 
than  this  one.  These  remarks  should  not  be  understood  as  a  criticism  of  the  method  em¬ 
ployed;  it  merely  indicates  the  kind  of  problems  that  are  encountered  in  dialect-geo- 
graphical  work  in  this  region.  Only  rarely  does  the  author  fail  to  note  recalcitrant  facts, 
however,  and  his  conclusions  in  this  section  seem  to  be  based  on  sound  and  cautious 
selection  of  the  stronger  alternatives. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  trace  and  explain  the  quantitative  and  qualita¬ 
tive  development  of  certain  root  “phonemes”  that  were  short  in  Old  Danish  (Old 
Scanian),  such  as  >3,  ft,  yl,  yp,  in,  ik,  and  dp.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  the  author  has 
l>een  collecting  material  for  his  investigation,  and  considerable  additional  material  has 
been  gathered  in  the  Landsmdl  Archives  in  Lund.  The  result  is  indeed  an  impressive 
array  of  pertinent  data,  covering  every  harad  in  the  region.  The  more  than  hundred 
pages  of  word  lists,  copiously  supplied  with  footnote  references  to  variant  pronunciation, 
scribal  inconsistencies  and  the  like,  will  be  invaluable  for  future  students  of  Scanian 
dialects,  as  well  as  for  linguists  who  are  interested  in  evolving  general-methodological 
theories  and  techniques  in  the  promising  field  of  structural  dialectology. 

As  the  author  in  several  places  admits,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  material  are 
not  invariably  convincing,  especially  those  concerned  with  phonetical  explanations  of 
particular  sound  changes.  His  basic  thesis  is  that  the  present  short-vowel  Scanian  re¬ 
flexes  of  OD  “phonemes”  such  as  those  listed  above  are,  on  the  whole,  instances  of 
secondary  vowel  shortening  subsequent  to  temporary  lengthening.  He  calls  this  hy¬ 
pothesis,  which  he  maintains  in  opposition  to  VVigforss’  and  Ingers’  assumption  of  con¬ 
tinued  retainment  of  short  vowels  in  such  syllables,  sekundarhypotesen.  The  supporting 
evidence  for  this  hypothesis  is  on  the  one  hand  negative:  a  searching  criticism  of  the 
so-called  primary  hypothesis;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  positive:  a  formidable  display  of 
dialectological  detective  work.  In  the  reviewer’s  opinion,  the  former  evidence  is  far 
more  cogent  than  the  latter,  in  the  exposition  of  which  a  large  number  of  in  the  last 
analysis  unverifiable  assertions  are  made.  Thus,  the  author  is  in  many  cases  forced  to 
elaborate  particularistic  (nongeneralizable)  explanations  of  sound  changes  involving 
very  few  “phonemes.”  This  is  apparent,  for  instance,  in  the  discussion  of  OD  *girighaer, 
where  presumed  LG  influence  is  used  to  explain  away  contradictory  evidence  (pp.  381- 
87),  and  in  the  explanation  of  A#/’  ‘deep  spot  in  a  river’  vs.  fY'  I  ‘colt’  (pp.  395  ff.). 

Chapter  13  (pp.  689-720),  in  which  the  author  endeavors  to  establish  the  phonetic 
reasons  behind  the  process  of  so-called  secondary  vowel  shortening,  is  very  speculative 
and  in  places  rather  difficult  to  understand.  The  author  finds  that  the  infinitive  of  the 
verb  giva  ‘give’  in  one  hdrad  has  a  short  final  vowel  /  {jl),  while  the  vowel  is  long  in  other 
forms  of  the  verb,  and  his  explanation  runs  as  follows:  ‘Denna  fordelning  av  ling-  och 
kortvokaliska  former  stir  sikerligen  i  samband  med  den  fdr  lingt  oppet  t-ljud  karakter- 
istiska  egenheten,  att  det  behdver  stdd  av  en  fdljande  kons.  for  att  med  bevarande  av 
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sin  specifika  kvalitet  kunna  upptrkda  som  lingt’  (p.  695).  When  a  modern  reflex  of  the 
somewhat  older  long  final  I  is  encountered  as  e\  however,  the  general  structure  of  the 
dialect  is  invoked  (p.  698).  It  is  true  that  the  structural  force  in  this  case  (of  long  final 
e’</’)  is  only  said  to  have  preserved  the  long  vowel  in  a  somewhat  different  qualitative 
form  after  the  dropping  earlier  of  supporting  consonants,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  infinitive  jl,  too,  had  earlier  a  supporting  consonant,  v,  and  we  should  accordingly 
expect  the  form  je’  as  the  result  of  the  disappearance  of  v.  Some  of  the  conclusions  are 
closely  tied  up  with  the  existence  of  so-called  half-long  vowels.  The  author  says  that  the 
terms  ‘half  length’  and  ‘whole  length’  have  only  relative  meaning  (p.  713),  a  notion  with 
which  most  linguists  are  familiar.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  e.xplain  the  terms,  a  puzzling 
statement  is  made:  ‘Om  uttalstiden  vid  halvlangd  ar  kortare,  vilket  synes  mig  troligt, 
torde  ej  vara  latt  att  avgora  blott  med  orats  hjalp’  (ibid.).  Similarly,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  that  the  pronunciation  of  d,  I,  and  n  require  greater  tension  of  the  tongue 
muscles  than  that  of  s  (pp.  714-15),  although  one  must  agree  that  this  assumption  is 
useful  in  explaining  a  few  quantitative  and  qualitative  vowel  changes. 

This  kind  of  historical-linguistic  argument  leads  to  even  more  profound  obstacles, 
of  which  one  may  refer  to  the  complex  task  of  postulating  chronological  stages  in  which 
the  various  pattern  points  in  the  development  of  the  present  dialects  were  presumably 
reached  (if  x  presupposes  y,  y  must  have  occurred  before  x).  One  may  admire  the  au¬ 
thor’s  meticulous  registration  of  facts  that  would  seem  to  invalidate  W'igforss’  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  continued  preservation  of  the  short  vowels  in  yl,  I/,  etc.,  and  of  such  facts  as  would 
appear  to  lend  support  to  the  alternate  theory  (especially  if  interpreted  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  theory);  but  too  many  interpretations  are  of  an  ad  hoc  nature,  and  too 
many  facts  necessitate  the  postulation  of  essentially  uncheckable  linguistic  reconstruc¬ 
tions  before  they  can  be  adequately  incorporated  into  the  theory  for  whose  establish¬ 
ment  they  were  adduced.  For  this  reason,  the  reviewer  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  the 
validity  of  the  sekundarhy poles  is  about  as  doubtful  as  that  of  the  hypothesis  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  replace,  in  spite  of  the  mass  of  new  material  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  involved.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  what  appears  to  be  the  main  conclusion 
of  the  work  is  rather  hesitant  in  tone:  ‘Sammanfattningsvis  kan  sagas,  att  i  vissa  fall  de 
korta  rotstavelsemas  utveckling  flersiddes  ter  sig  gitlig  och  motsagelsesfull,  om  man 
utg&r  fr&n  att  nuvarande  kort  vokal  kontinuerligt  kvarstitt  som  kort  sedan  fomsprdkiig 
tid’  (p.  688,  reviewer’s  italics).  Since  most  of  the  argumentation  is  qualified  with  such 
terms  (‘sometimes,’  ‘in  certain  cases,’  ‘not  rarely,’  ‘possibly’  etc.),  one  is  left  with  the 
final  impression  of  a  long  series  of  modest  guesses  which  somehow  are  pieced  together  to 
fit  into  a  hypothesis. 

Still,  even  apart  from  the  valuable  material,  Areskoug’s  l>ook  is  well  worth  reading. 
It  testifies  to  an  enormous  assiduity  on  the  part  of  its  author,  and  it  is  invariably 
thought-provoking  and  stimulating. 

The  eclectic  summary  in  German  covers  sixteen  pages  and  outlines  the  main  con¬ 
clusions  of  each  chapter.  The  registers  of  place  names  and  “other  words’’  (pp.  748-54) 
are  not  complete,  but  adequate  for  most  purposes,  and  the  list  of  corrections  (p.  755) 
takes  care  of  all  but  two  or  three  misprints.  Two  useful  fold-out  maps  are  appended. 

Bjarne  Ulvestad 

University  of  Bergen 
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Anderson,  Carl  h.  The  Swedish  Acceptance  oj  American  Literature.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press,  Philadelphia,  1957.  Pp.  157.  |5. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  George  Brandes — although  he  himself  would  hardly  have 
approved  of  it — Swedish  literary’  critics  have  been  prone  to  take  a  rather  one-sided 
sociological  approach  to  literature.  True  enough,  the  most  eminent  and  perceptive 
among  them  have  sometimes  seen  the  critical  fallacy  in  making  kulturhistoria  the  basic 
criterion  of  a  work  of  art;  nevertheless,  the  social  and  cultural  content  of  a  novel  or  a 
poem  has  often  been  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  favorable  final  judgment,  so  that 
at  times  the  important  drawing  line  between  the  artist  on  one  hand  and  the  social  re¬ 
former  or  “j’accuse-joumalist”  on  the  other  has  not  been  fully  recognized.  This  empha¬ 
sis  on  Geistesgeschichte  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  Swedish  evalua¬ 
tion  and  gradual  recognition  of  the  literature  of  this  country,  an  impression  which  has 
now  been  confirmed  and  explained  to  us  by  Dr.  Carl  L.  Anderson  of  Duke  University 
in  his  interesting  book  The  Swedish  Acceptance  of  American  Literature.  Dr.  Anderson, 
whose  study  concentrates  on  that  basic  shift  in  the  Swedish  opinion  of  American 
literature  which  took  place  during  the  late  twenties  and  culminated  with  the  Nobel 
prize  award  to  Sinclair  Lew’is  in  1930,  gives  first  a  brief  review  of  the  pre- World  War  I 
Swedish  attitude  towards  America  as  represented  by  Per  Hallstrdm  and  Hjalmar  Berg¬ 
man,  an  attitude  shared  by  most  intellectuals  in  Europe  at  that  time  and  based  on  a 
rather  wide-spread  conception  of  the  United  States  as  an  intellectual  Sahara,  in  other 
words  the  European  version  of  Mencken’s  A  mericana.  That  the  judgment  of  American 
literature  was  based  on  a  more  than  superficial  knowledge  of  American  belles-lettres 
becomes  obvious  when  we  learn  from  Dr.  Anderson  that  Knut  Hamsun’s  criticism  of 
1886  (Fra  det  Moderne  Amerikas  Aandsliv)  was  swallowed  by  most  critics  without  in¬ 
digestion,  and  that  the  personal  acquaintance  with  American  literature  was  likely  to  be 
limited  to  an  adolescent  reminiscence  of  Mark  Tw’ain  and  James  Fennimore  Cooper. 
Hawthorne  was  considered  a  writer  of  children’s  books,  and  the  Melville  renaissance  of 
the  f920’s  in  this  country  nevtr  reached  Sweden. 

Dr.  Anderson  proceeds  to  show  how  this  opinion  of  the  United  States  as  a  country 
of  mediocrity  and  smugness  partly  determined  the  appeal  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters’  re¬ 
bellious  Spoon  River  Anthology  and  even  more  of  Sinclair  Lewis’  satirical  Main  Street 
and  Babbitt.  Gopher  Prairie  and  Zenith  simply  confirmed  the  already  prevalent  attitude 
of  the  critics  and  the  reading  public  towards  the  United  States.  This  attitude,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  already  mentioned  sociological  bias  in  literary  criticism,  explains  the  nation¬ 
wide  appeal  of  Lewis’  works  and  accounts  further  for  the  fact  that  the  only  other  Ameri¬ 
can  writer  at  that  time  who  could  compete  with  Lewis  for  the  Nobel  Prize  was  Theo¬ 
dore  Dreiser,  mainly  known  as  the  author  of  another  sociologically -directed  novel,  A  n 
American  Tragedy. 

Dr.  Anderson,  however,  also  points  out  (chapter  II)  another  factor  that  facilitated 
Lewis’  and  Dreiser’s  acceptance  in  Sweden:  the  proletarian  school  of  writing,  in  many 
re^jects  constituting  the  literary  avant-garde  in  Sweden  of  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  had 
already  sanctioned  and  almost  apotheosized  the  works  of  Jack  I.ondon  and  Upton 
Sinclair.  Literary  reputation  is  capricious,  and  we  find  that  of  all  American  fiction  Jack 
London’s  Call  of  the  Wild  ranked  tops  on  the  best-seller  lists  in  Sweden  for  a  number  of 
years. 
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The  Swedish  Acceptance  of  American  Literature  takes  us  only  briefly  beyond  the 
immediate  im[>act  of  the  Nobel  Prize  award  to  Sinclair  Lewis.  One  would  perhaps  have 
liked  to  see  a  more  thorough-going  analysis  of  the  importance  that  Hemingway  has 
had  for  the  modem  Swedish  short  story,  of  the  never-wavering  interest  in  O’Neill’s 
dramas,  and  of  the  stylistic  impact  of  William  Faulkner.  However,  this  reviewer  recog¬ 
nizes  that  such  an  analysis  actually  lies  outside  the  scope  of  Dr.  Anderson’s  work. 

The  Swedish  Acceptance  of  American  Literature  is  in  some  ways  a  real  tour  de  force. 
Since  in  Sweden  the  principal  forum  for  a  discussion  of  literary  events  is  the  leading 
daily  newspapers,  Dr.  Anderson  had  first  to  perform  the  painstaking  job  of  locating, 
selecting,  and  analyzing  reviews  of  various  quality  on  American  literature  ranging  over 
several  decades  and  scattered  throughout  the  Swedish  press.  For  his  sound  conclusions 
and  last  but  not  least  for  his  interesting  handling  of  such  unwieldy  material  which 
might  only  too  easily  have  resulted  in  a  dull  and  mechanical  evaluation,  Dr.  Anderson 
deserves  acknowledgment  and  recognition. 

Birgitta  Steene 
University  of  Washington 

Danton,  J.  Periam.  United  States  Influence  on  Norwegian  Librarianship,  1890-1940. 

University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1957.  Pp.  91.  $2. 

This  interesting  and  well-documented  account  of  the  extensive  adoption  of  Ameri¬ 
can  library  techniques  and  theories  by  Norwegian  librarians  has  been  read  by  this 
reviewer  against  a  background  of  sabbatical  visits  and  studies  of  this  past  summer,  in 
twenty-two  Scandinavian  libraries,  some  in  Non^’ay.  Could  I  have  had  access  to  this 
book  before,  rather  than  after  these  travels,  I  would  have  been  both  a  better  informed 
and  a  more  perceptive  visitor  and  observer.  I  would,  for  instance,  have  been  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  and  would  have  better  understood  the  largely  .\merican  orientation  of  the 
Deichman  Public  Library  in  Oslo. 

All  American  librarians  have  a  general  awareness,  of  course,  of  the  considerable 
influence  of  American  librarianship  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  few  of  us  have  realized  how  extensively  Norway  has  been  influenced  by  our 
concepts  and  our  methodology.  Indeed  Dr.  Danton’s  careful  and  factual  analysis  of  the 
flow  of  important  scholarly  and  bibliographical  mechanisms  and  attitudes  from  America 
back  to  Europe  constitutes  a  new  facet  of  the  study  of  cultural  and  library  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  This  makes  it  a  welcome  pioneering  addition  to 
the  literature  of  American  librarianship. 

Many  Europeans  have  come  to  America  to  study  our  libraries  and  have  gone  home 
to  write  about  us.  Sometimes  this  has  been  in  ways  that  have  influenced  library  affairs 
in  their  own  countries.  Numerous  Americans  have  visited  and  studied  European  librar¬ 
ies  and  have  come  back  to  write  about  them  with  resultant  influence  on  our  librarian- 
ship.  This  study,  however,  is  the  first  that  undertakes  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  American  librarianship  on  another  country. 

Dr.  Danton  begins  with  a  quick  historical  introduction.  He  next  presents,  far  too 
briefly,  Hans  Tambs  Lyche  and  Haakon  Nyhuus,  who  early  in  the  century  were  the  first 
Norwegians  to  introduce  American  library  ideas  and  methods  to  their  countrymen.  This 
they  both  did  on  the  basis  of  having  lived  and  worked  in  the  United  States.  Next  comes 
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an  analysis  of  Norwegian  students  in  American  library  schools,  including  the  surprising 
revelation  that  the  103  Nonvegians  attending  American  library  schools  up  to  1940  con¬ 
stituted  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  enrollment  in  our  schools  for  the  1895-1940 
period.  Succeeding  chapters  analyze  the  great  influence  of  these  students,  over  a  forty- 
year  period  on  the  total  Norwegian  library  situation.  In  order  this  includes  influences 
on  the  technical  processing  and  selection  of  books,  on  making  them  more  freely  avail¬ 
able  and  in  changing  both  procedures  and  the  philosophy  of  loans,  on  establishing 
traveling  libraries,  and  on  buildings,  equipment,  professional  education  and  profes¬ 
sional  associations.  An  interesting  analysis  of  causes  and  current  trends  concludes  the 
book. 

Dr.  Danton  is  somewhat  apologetic  about  his  frequent  reference  to  American 
library  practice  and  complimentary  comment  on  it  by  Norwegians.  This  is  under¬ 
standable,  particularly  as  this  study  will  quite  certainly  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
all  Norwegian  librarians  and  quite  likely  by  many  other  European  librarians.  We  may 
be  certain,  however,  that  this  cultural  flow  was  not  entirely  a  one-way  street.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  who  came  to  the  library  schools,  and  particularly  the  some  twenty-seven  who 
did  not  return  to  Norway,  the  Norwegians,  like  Nyhuus,  who  came  and  worked  for 
awhile  in  our  libraries,  and  also  those  who  came  to  spend  long  and  full  careers  here,  like 
J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  were  an  influence  too,  a  Norwegian  influence  on  American  librarian- 
ship.  So  have  been  articulate  visitors  like  Wilhelm  Munthe.  All  this  has  been  an  in¬ 
fluence  not  so  direct  and  p)ositive,  not  so  specifically  and  precisely  documented,  but 
important  nevertheless,  and  all  has  been  a  part  of  the  very  great  cultural  influence 
which  has  flowed  from  Europe  to  America  in  a  familiar  and  well-established  pattern. 
There  need  be  no  apologies  therefore,  even  if  it  is  not  the  usual  and  customary  thing, 
in  a  return  flow  accepted  in  complimentary  and  even  uncritical  terms.  Rather  is  it  a 
happy  thing  when  our  great  cultural  indebtedness  to  Europe  can  in  some  measure  be 
repaid. 

It  should  occasion  no  surprise  that,  as  Dr.  Danton  points  out,  the  American  in¬ 
fluence  on  Norwegian  librarianship  has  been  waning  in  recent  years.  This,  as  the 
libraries  there  grow  and  develop,  is  to  be  expected  just  as  a  closer  interrelationship 
between  the  northern  European  libraries,  also  noted,  is  a  natural  and  desirable  develop¬ 
ment.  The  other  facet  of  this  situation  is  that,  among  the  Scandinavian  librarians  par¬ 
ticularly,  cooperation,  in  biennial  conferences  and  otherwise,  is  now  so  close  as  hardly 
to  seem  to  be  between  different  countries.  All  of  these  northern  countries,  as  indeed  is 
true  of  all  of  Europe,  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  American  librarianship.  This 
study  makes  it  clear  that  the  Norwegians  have  been  influenced  most  of  ail.  Through 
them,  now  that  they  are  turning  to  closer  relationships  with  the  libraries  and  librarians 
of  neighboring  countries,  the  American  influence  is  further,  although  less  directly, 
extended  in  Europe. 

This  is  a  good  book.  It  would  have  been  a  better  book  had  it  been  better  organized 
in  writing  and  had  it  presented  a  more  full-bodied  treatment  of  key  people,  like  Lyche 
and  Nyhuus.  As  a  study,  in  a  new  vein,  of  American  and  European  librarianship  it 
should  be  followed,  and  we  hope  it  will  be,  by  similar  studies,  from  both  sides  of  the 
ocean. 

Wm.  H.  Carlson 

Director  of  Libraria 

Oregon  Slate  College 
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Thomsen,  Ejnar.  Digteren  og  Kaidet.  Efterladte  Studier.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1957. 

Pp.  252.  19.75  Crowns. 

This  work  by  the  late  Ejnar  Thomsen,  professor  of  Scandinavian  literature  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  consists  of  a  series  of  eight  scholarly  essays  on  major  figures 
from  various  periods  of  Danish  literature.  The  authors  discussed  are:  Holberg,  Jo¬ 
hannes  Ewald  (and  Per  Lange’s  poem  on  Ewald),  Oehlenschlager,  Grundtvig,  Henrik 
Pontoppidan,  and  Jakob  Knudsen.  Upon  encountering  these  well-known  names  in  the 
table  of  contents,  the  reader  might  for  a  moment  assume  Digteren  og  Kaidet  to  be  a 
book  of  general  orientation  in  the  work  of  some  of  Denmark’s  classic  writers  or  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  qualities  which  are  supposed  to  be  perennially  “living”  in  a  nation’s 
literature.  Such  an  assumption  would,  however,  be  entirely  incorrect.  There  is  nothing 
“general”  about  Digteren  og  Kaidet.  This  study  definitely  addresses  itself  to  experts  on 
Danish  literature,  dealing  as  it  does  with  highly  technical  questions  of  form  and  niceties 
of  literary  interpretation,  and  permeated  as  it  is  by  a  relentless  professorial  erudition 
which  at  times  approaches  pedantry.  The  solidity  of  Professor  Thomsen’s  scholarship 
and  his  great  intellectual  honesty  are  evident  throughout,  but  his  tortuous  manner  of 
presentation  frequently  taxes  the  patience  of  the  most  sympathetic  reader.  To  the  rich, 
subtle  mind  that  was  Ejnar  Thomsen’s  numerous  scholarly  possibilities  constantly  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  when  he  developed  a  particular  idea,  and  he  found  the  temptation 
to  treat  all  of  them,  chetnin  faisant,  well-nigh  irresistible.  This  mannerism  of  his  makes 
it  difficult  to  follow  his  argumentation,  and  at  times  Professor  Thomsen’s  method  of 
analysis  strikes  the  reader  as  somewhat  arid.  The  best  (or  worst)  example  of  this  is  the 
essay  “Per  Langes  Ewald-digt.”  In  this  essay  Ejnar  Thomsen  starts  out  by  quoting 
Lange’s  poem  on  Ewald  and  then  embarks  on  what  promises  to  become  an  acute  and 
profound  account  of  the  meaning  and  possible  sources  of  this  poem.  Per  Lange  is, 
however,  only  a  point  of  departure  for  Thomsen,  and  soon  he  is  involved  in  a  detailed, 
elaborate  analysis  of  Ewald’s  works,  especially  the  fragment  “Svulmende  Vellyst.” 

A  bit  disconcerted  the  reader  begins  to  wonder  what  happened  to  Per  Lange  in  this 
scholarly  shuffle.  Fourteen  pages  later,  however,  he  finds  Professor  Thomsen  observing: 
“Jeg  bar  ikke  hermed  sagt  noget  som  heist  om,  at  dette  fragment  [Ewald’s  “Svulmende 
Vellyst”)  er  et  udgangspunkt  for  Langes  digt .  .  .”  (p.  84).  If  this  is  so,  why  then  does 
Professor  Thomsen  spend  fourteen  pages  analyzing  Ewald’s  fragment  in  an  essay  en¬ 
titled  “Per  Langes  Ewald-digt”?  Thomsen  himself  admits  (p.  85)  that  his  method,  as 
far  as  Lange’s  poem  is  concerned,  has  proved  “rather  barren.” 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Ejnar  Thomsen  gave  much  thought  to  the  [Mssi- 
bility  of  a  reinterpretation  of  some  of  Holberg’s  works,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  substan¬ 
tial  treatise  Sfinxen:  Streger  til  el  Holbergportraet,  1954.  Some  of  his  challenging  views 
on  Holberg’s  attitude  toward  the  tragic-heroic  are  embodied  in  the  two  introductory 
essays  in  Digteren  og  Kaidet:  “Holberg  og  det  tragisk-heroiske”  and  “En  Holberg- 
betragtning  omkring  ‘Don  Ranudo’.”  It  is  Professor  Thomsen’s  thesis,  and  he  makes  a 
good  case  for  it,  that  Holberg  had  both  a  “feeling”  and  a  “taste”  for  the  tragic-heroic, 
but  that  “bans  aniaeg  i  den  retning  sjaeldent  eller  aldrig  virkelig  forlfises”  (p.  15). 

The  essays  on  Oehlenschlager,  Grundtvig,  Pontoppidan,  and  Jakob  Knudsen  are 
less  original  contributions  than  the  essays  on  Holberg.  In  “Grundtvig  og  virkeligheden” 
Ejnar  Thomsen  stresses  the  importance  of  Grundtvig’s  well-known  egocentricity  and 
points  out  how  it  colored  his  attitude  toward  reality:  “Det  store,  det  evige  kunde  han 
kun  opleve  via  sin  egen  lille  private  virkelighed  .  .  .”  (p.  121).  One  of  the  two  essays  on 
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Pontoppidan  (“I  fj^lge  med  Henrik  Pontoppidan”  and  “Strejflys  over  Henrik  Pontop- 
pidans  religiffeitet”)  might  well  have  been  omitted,  since  there  is  a  good  deal  of  over¬ 
lapping  between  the  two.  Besides  the  first  one  had  appeared  previously  in  the  work 
Henrik  Pontoppidan  til  Minde,  1944.  In  the  concluding  essay  “Fra  Jakob  Knudsens 
ungdom”  Professor  Thomsen  analyzes  two  little  known  poems  by  Jakob  Knudsen  and 
demonstrates  that  thematic  similarities  exist  between  the  poem  “Haltefanden”  and 
Knudsen’s  famous  novel  Gjaering-Afklaring,  1902. 

Digteren  og  Kaldet  bears  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  Ejnar  Thomsen’s  personality; 
it  reveals  all  of  his  virtues  and  some  of  his  vices.  Its  finest  quality  is  the  great  erudition 
which  is  displayed  on  almost  every  page.  Its  main  defect  is  a  certain  looseness  of  or¬ 
ganization  in  some  of  the  essays.  In  an  affectionate  Introduction  Aage  Henriksen,  a 
former  student  of  Professor  Thomsen’s,  pays  high  tribute  to  Ejnar  Thomsen  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  man. 

B0RGE  Geds0  Madsen 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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ALMOST  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  On 
March  22,  1911,  a  letter  signed  by  Profes¬ 
sors  George  T.  Fiona,  Julius  E.  Olson, 
A.  A.  Stomberg,  Chester  N.  Gould,  A. 
Louis  Elmquist,  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant 
was  sent  to  Scandinavian  scholars  and 
teachers  throughout  the  United  States 
inviting  them  to  attend  the  organization 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
May  26-27.  Seventy-three  individuals 
from  Harvard  to  Washington  answered 
the  invitation.  At  the  meeting  the  society 
was  organized,  a  constitution  was  drawn 
up  and  adr^ted,  eight  papers  were  read, 
and  ideas  were  exchanged  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Scandinavian  study.  The  papers; 
“Foisoningen  in  Fritiofs  Saga"  (A.  M. 
Sturtevant);  “A  Sketch  of  Scandinavian 
Study  in  American  Universities”  (George 
T.  Flom);  “The  Relative  Age  of  the 
Gautreks  saga  and  Hrolfs  saga  Gaut- 
rekssonar”  (Lee  M.  Hollander);  “The 
Geats  in  Beowulf”  (by  Gudmund  SchUtte 
of  Copenhagen,  read  by  Henry  Goddard 
Leach);  “Recent  Attacks  on  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Reliability  of  the  Vinland  Sagas” 
(Julius  E.  Olson);  “Traces  of  Old  Norse 
Paganism  in  Swedish  Christmas  Customs 
of  Today”  Qules  Mauritzon);  “An  Un¬ 
published  Fragment  of  the  Old  Nor¬ 
wegian  Konungs  Skuggsjd,  RA58C’ 
(George  T.  Flom);  and  “The  Need  of 
English  Translations  of  the  Sagas  and 
Modem  Scandinavian  Masterpieces” 
(Chester  N.  Gould).  The  purpose  of  the 
society  was  stated  simply  and  directly  in 
Article  2  of  the  Constitution:  “The  object 
of  this  society  shall  be  to  promote  re¬ 
search  in  the  languages,  literature  and 
culture  of  the  Scandinavian  North  and  to 
advance  their  study  in  America.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flom  said,  among  other  things:  “In 
sketching  thus  briefly  the  growth  of 
Scandinavian  study  in  this  country  I  have 


touched  upon  various  questions  connected 
with  our  work.  There  are  problems  that 
have  to  be  met  now  and  others  will  arise 
in  the  future.  By  meeting  together  and 
discussing  these  problems  as  we  will  be 
enabled  to  do  through  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  this  we  will  be  the  better  able  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  future  and  to  do 
the  work  that  is  ours  to  do.” 

PH.D.  Bf^rge  Gedsfil  Madsen,  now  on  the 
Scandinavian  faculty  at  California  in 
Bericeley,  received  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  March.  The  title 
of  his  dissertation  is  The  Impact  of  French 
Naturalists  and  Psychologists  on  August 
Strindberg’s  Plays  of  the  I88Ch  and  Early 
189(ys.  Professor  Madsen  received  his 
master’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  in  1943,  taught  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  from  1948  to  1951,  served 
as  research  assistant  at  Minnesota  from 
1951  to  1954,  taught  at  St.  Olaf  in  1954- 

1955  and  at  the  University  of  Illinois  from 

1956  to  1957,  and  now  is  teaching  Danish 
at  California.  His  Ph.D.  is  in  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature  with  emphasis  on  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  French. 

H.G.L.  Henry  Goddard  Leach  (Ph.D. 
Harvard,  U.S.A.  and  Uppsala,  Sweden)  is 
presently  engaged  in  selling  for  The 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation  the 
ninety  books  and  forty-five  volumes  of 
The  American-Scandinavian  Review  that 
he  has  edited.  Also  he  has  completed  two 
books,  a  novel  based  on  Cormac’s  Saga 
and  essays  on  Scandinavia,  which  are  in 
search  of  a  publisher. 

SWEDISH  AT  UPSALA.  Founded  in 
1893  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Upsala 
Convocation  of  1593,  Upsala  College  in 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  has  not  only 
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become  one  of  the  largest  Scandinavian- 
American  colleges,  but  has  made  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  preservation  of  its  Swedish 
heritage.  Swedish  has  been  taught  at  the 
college  since  its  founding;  a  few  years  ago, 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  were 
raised  for  the  endowment  of  the  King 
Gustaf  V  Professorship  in  Swedish  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature.  The  late  Dr.  Frans 
A.  Ericsson,  dean  of  the  college,  was  the 
first  holder  of  the  chair;  he  was  one  of 
Upsala’s  great  teachers. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Swedish  is  not  being 
neglected  at  Upsala.  Mr.  Edgar  Conrad- 
son,  a  native  of  America  who  received 
most  of  his  education  in  Sweden,  and  is 
now  doing  graduate  work  at  Columbia, 
offers  courses  in  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced  courses  in  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  and  culture.  Mr.  Con- 
radson  also  serves  as  adviser  of  De  Nio, 
the  Swedish  Literary  Society,  which 
“holds  monthly  meetings  devoted  to 
speeches,  discussions,  and  pictures  on 
various  aspects  of  Sweden’s  past  and 
present.  ...  A  yearly  Christmas  program 
is  sponsored  the  first  week  in  December.” 
Through  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Swedish,  Upsala  has  become  a  center 
for  various  Swedish-American  activities 
in  the  New  York -New  Jersey  area. 

Cooperating  with  Mr.  Conradson  are 
Professors  Walter  W.  Gustafson  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  A.  M.  Carlson  of  English,  and  A.  R. 
Caiman  of  History,  who  offer  courses  in 
The  Dynamic  School  of  Modem  Drama 
(with  major  emphasis  on  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg),  Scandinavian  Literature  in 
Translation,  and  Scandinavian  History 
(“A  survey  of  the  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  constitutional  development  of 
Sweden  and  neighboring  nations.”)  The 
library  is  cooperating  by  means  of  a 
liberal  allotment  for  the  purchase  of 


Swedish  books  annually.  Students  may 
take  a  major  or  a  minor  in  Swedish. 

HIGH  SCHOOL.  That  Scandinavian 
classes  are  very  much  alive  in  some  Ameri¬ 
can  high  schools  is  illustrated  exception¬ 
ally  well  in  a  recent  letter  from  Miss 
Margaret  Swanson,  teacher  of  Swedish 
in  East  Senior  High  School,  Rockford, 
Illinois:  “At  East  High  School  we  offer 
three  years  of  Swedish,  and  there  is  a  very 
active  Swedish  Club  Nu  ska  vi  prala. 
We  have  sixty-five  enrolled  in  Swedish  at 
present,  and  the  club  has  a  membership 
of  forty-five.  We  use  a  tape  recorder, 
films,  and  records.  We  have  Nrws  from 
Sweden,  printed  both  in  English  and 
Swedish,  from  the  American-Swedish 
News  Exchange  in  New  York,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Swedish  Monthly,  and  Dagens 
Nyheler  from  Stockholm  in  order  to  keep 
up  on  news  of  the  day.  In  my  classes  we 
have  news  reporting  as  regular  class  work 
every  other  Monday,  and  the  students 
keep  news  notebooks.  The  beginning 
classes  make  a  study  of  the  provinces,  the 
various  economic  and  social  problems, 
and  the  people  of  renown.  I  feel  this 
learning  about  the  country  is  important 
along  with  the  study  of  the  language.  The 
Swedish  club  meets  once  a  month  after 
school.  We  have  varied  programs  all  of 
which  center  about  the  purpose  of  the 
club,  namely  to  acquaint  members  of  the 
club  with  Swedish  customs,  manners,  and 
activities  and  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  Sweden  and  its  people.  In 
September  we  enjoyed  slides  accompanie<l 
by  a  talk  given  by  Miss  Gunilla  Carlson, 
a  teacher  from  Eskilstuna.  In  October  we 
had  reports  from  our  two  students,  Mary 
Nyman  and  Bertil  Nyman,  who  attended 
the  Summer  Workshop  of  Swedish  at 
Augustana  College  in  Rock  Island.  Bertil 
Nyman  received  the  scholarship  offered 
by  the  Swedish  Historical  Society  of 
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Rockford  for  the  twelfth  consecutive  year. 
Mary  Nyman,  who  was  the  scholarship 
winner  last  year,  liked  the  summer  school 
so  well  that  she  earned  her  own  expenses 
by  working  in  a  Swedish  bakery  each 
Saturday  last  year.  Both  students  did  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well,  according  to  Dr.  Wald. 
Other  meetings  feature  slides,  speakers, 
folk  dancing,  etc.  The  Christmas  meeting 
is  the  biggest  event  each  year,  however. 
We  have  a  smdrgdsbord  and  Luciafest  at 
Sweden  House,  a  typically  Swedish 
restaurant  in  Rockford.  Each  year  the 
girl  who  is  elected  Lucia  also  assists  at  the 
julmarknad  held  at  the  Erlander  Home 
Museum.  This  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Swedish  Historical  Society.” 

NEW  MEMBERS.  Professor  O.  Fritiof 
.\nder.  Rock  Island;  Norwegian  News 
Co.,  Brooklyn;  Carl  Ordell,  Berkeley; 
New  Century  Publishers,  New  York; 
Robert  Ohle,  Brooklyn;  Ellis  Folke,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Nathan  Hall,  Los  Angeles; 
Professor  Donald  Farmer,  Tacoma;  Per 
Hallsten,  Seattle;  Vaino  A.  Hoover,  Santa 
Monica;  Mrs.  Valda  Schal,  Los  Angeles; 
Enciclof>edia  Dello  Spettacolo,  Rome; 
Edinburgh  University  Library,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  Swedish  Consulate,  Los  Angeles; 
,\lmen-Vickner  Foundation,  Gustavus 
.Vdolphus  College,  St.  Peter;  Homer 
Jensen,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  M.  Myers, 
Lincoln;  Johannes  S.  Newton,  North 
Hollywood;  Mrs.  Barbara  Sayles,  Santa 
Monica;  Consul  Y.  A.  Paloheimo,  Pasa¬ 
dena.  (November,  1957  to  February  1, 
1958). 

AUGUSTANA.  After  serving  as  head  of 
the  department  of  Swedish  at  Augustana 
College,  Rock  Island,  since  1931  and  as 
part-time  instructor  this  year,  Arthur 
Wald  will  retire  at  the  close  of  the  1958 
Workshop  session.  His  successor  is  Carl  J. 
Engblom,  fil.  lie.  Uppsala,  who  came  to 


Augustana  to  join  the  Workshop  session 
staff  last  summer  after  two  years  as 
lecturer  in  Swedish  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  fall  semester  Dr. 
Engblom  taught  an  advanced  course  in 
Survey  of  Swedish  literature  in  addition 
to  first  and  second  year  classes.  The  sur¬ 
vey  course  has  been  followed  in  the 
spring  semester  by  a  course  in  the  dramas 
of  Strindberg  in  English  translation.  Dr. 
Engblom  will  succeed  Dr.  Wald  also  as 
Director  of  the  Augustana  Sw'edish  Insti¬ 
tute  and  The  Swedish  Workshop.  Plans 
are  already  well  under  way  for  taking  the 
Workshop  on  a  study  tour  of  Sweden  in 
the  summer  of  1959. 

SUMMER  SESSION.  The  joint  session 
of  the  Scandinavian  Departments  at 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  from  June  16 
to  July  19.  Professor  Einar  Haugen  will 
give  one  course  in  Scandinavian  Myth¬ 
ology  and  Folklore  and  another  in  the 
History  and  Structure  of  Scandinavian 
Languages.  For  information  about  the 
whole  program,  write  Marion  Nelson 
(Department  of  Scandinavian,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis),  who  will  also 
give  courses  in  Scandinavian. 

DONORS.  L.  A.  Essen;  Dr.  R.  G.  Gustav- 
son;  Arthur  R.  Enquist;  Dr.  Henry 
Goddard  Leach;  Winifred  C.  Boynton; 
C.  M.  Goethe;  John  Leighly;  Julius 
Blom;  Professor  Lee  M.  Hollander; 
Augsburg  Publishing  House;  Professor 
Kenneth  Bjork;  Professor  Henriette  C.  K. 
Naeseth;  Sven  N.  Oftedal;  Ebba  Mathe- 
sius;  Professor  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom, 
A.  C.  M.  Ahlen;  Agnes  Nilsson  Grove; 
Thorsten  Hanson;  Professor  A.  O.  Lind- 
berg;  Lorentz  W.  Henrichsen;  Mrs.  James 
Fredericksen;  John  Y.  Beamson;  Swedish 
Consulate,  Los  Angeles;  T.  E.  Dorf; 
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Professor  Stef&n  Einarsson;  Professor 
Adolph  B.  Benson;  Arthur  £.  Granat; 
Professor  Herbert  S.  Dahlstrdni;  H.  A. 
Anderson;  Paul  W.  Fricke;  Hedin  Bren¬ 
ner;  Professor  Helena  M.  Gamer;  Man- 
drup  Skeie;  Professor  Richard  Beck; 
Robert  Woods  Bliss;  Kaspar  01  Myroa- 
agnes;  Mrs.  A.  V.  Kidder;  G.  I.  Gadden- 
ius;  Vilas  Johnson;  Karl  J.  Olson;  Mrs. 
Norman  Dahlgren;  Alfhild  Huebsch; 
Sigrid  Svensen;  Ted  Laveson;  Anne  T. 
Nelson;  Walter  F.  Duggan;  President 
Nils  Wessell;  K.  V.  Bjomson;  Dr.  Ester 
C.  Meixner;  G.  W.  E.  Nicholson;  Johanne 
M.  Stockholm;  J.  O.  Falk. 

RECOGNITION.  Dr.  Helena  M.  Gamer, 
professor  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  chairman  of  the  department  from 
1940  to  1956,  was  awarded  the  Swedish 
Order  of  the  North  Star  last  November. 
Dr.  Gamer  not  only  has  lectured  at 
Swedish  universities  but  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  re-establishment  of  a 
professorship  in  Scandinavian  at  Chicago. 

LAGERLOF  CENTENNIAL.  The  Selma 
Lagerlbf  Society  founded  last  .August  to 
awaken  and  maintain  the  interest  in  the 
great  novelist’s  worirs  and  to  promote 
research  in  them  will  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birth  this 
summer  by  publishing  its  first  volume  of 
Lagerldf  studies.  On  August  17  the  first 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Karlstad; 
a  Scandinavian  Authors  meeting  will  be 
held  there  at  the  same  time.  Membership 
in  the  society  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
ten  Swedish  crowns  to  Ulla-Britta  Lager- 
reth,  Secretary,  Selma  Lagerldf-sHUskapet, 
Rorstrandsgatan  44,  Stodiholm  Va, 
Sweden.  Each  member  will  receive  a  copy 
of  Lagerlif/studier. 


“All  For  Scandinavia!** 

MY  LAST  SEVENTY 
YEARS 

By  Henry  Goddard  Le.\ch 

This  book  contains  biographical 
sketches  of  many  persons,  like 
Fridtjof  Nansen  and  Willa  Gather, 
who  sponsored  Dr,  Leach’s  efforts 
to  advance  the  intellectual  relations 
between  America  and  Scandinavia. 


The  Nordic  lands  were  to  him  what  they 
had  been  to  Longfellow — lands  of  saga, 
fairy  tale,  and  inspiring,  living  folk. 

— Padraic  Colum  in  America 

Dr.  Leach  has  done  much  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  Scandinavian  contribu¬ 
tion  to  modem  culture. 

— John  R.  Slater  in  The  Saturday  Review 

Henry  Goddard  Leach  has  preserved  the 
smrit,  the  wonder,  the  eagerness,  the  faith 
of  youth. 

— MV  in  The  Birmingham  ffetvj 

Among  the  many  spirited  chapters  studded 
with  anecdotes  ana  amusing  recollections, 
the  liveliest,  to  my  mind,  is  that  dealing 
in  Dr.  Leach’s  editorship  of  The  Forum. 
— Holger  Lundbergh  in  The  American 
Stoedish  Monthly 

Among  hit  literary  friends  it  was  Willa 
Gather  who  gave  him  “a  conception  of 
loyalty  and  the  nobility  of  friendship,” 
and  it  was  George  Bernard  Shaw  who  in¬ 
spired  “the  ambition  to  retain  in  old  age 
the  buoyancy  of  youth." 

— Helen  Nelson  EUiglund  in  The  Swedish 
Pioneer 


This  is  an  ingratiating  book.  The  plan 
and  style  of  writing  have  a  scintillating 
quality. 

— Jakobina  Johnson  in  Scandinavian 
Studies 

t4.00 


PImm  ordor  from  the  paUishan 

BOOKMAN  ASSOCIA’TES 

SI  Unlea  Square  Weat 
New  Tark  S,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Samuel  Abrahamsen’s  S’u.'eden’s  Foreign 
Policy,  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1957. — Richard  Heck’s  Jon  por- 
hiksson:  Icelandic  Translator  of  Pope  and 
Milton,  Leiftur,  Reykjavik,  1957. — 
J.  Periani  Dantoii’s  United  Stales  Indn- 
ence  on  Xorwegian  Lihrarianship,  tSiXt- 
Ui-F),  University  of  ('alifornia  Press, 
Berkeley.  1957. — Stefan  I'inarsson’s  .1 
History  of  Icelandie  Literature,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press  for  the  .\merican-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation,  Xew  York,  1957. — 
Gntndtvig-Studier  1957,  Gylflendal,  ('o- 
penhagen,  1957.— Daniel  llaakons.-ns 
Henrik  Ibsens  realisme,  Aschehoug,  Oslo, 
1957. — Einar  Haugen’s  Kiiingualisni  in 


the  Americas.  .1  Bibliography  and  Re¬ 
search  Guide,  19.S6. — Gust  Johanssons 
Ortnamnen  i  Grbiidalen:  I.ekmanna- 
funderingar,  Xordiska  boktryckeri, 
Goteborg,  1957.— Erland  l.indbiicks  6’hj- 
taf  Froding:  Temperament  stiidie  och 
diktanalys.  Sven.'^ka  Bokfdrlaget,  Stock¬ 
holm,  1957. —  The  Saga  of  Gunnlaug  .Ser¬ 
pent-Tongue,  -Xelsons,  Xew  >'ork,  1957. — 
Birger  Sur.d<|vists  Deutsehe  und  nieder 
liindisehe  Personenbeinameu  in  Schieeden 
bis  1 12!),  AlnKjvist  o:  \\  ikscll,  Stockholm, 
1957. —  I'.jnar  'riueoseiis  Digteren  og  Kal- 
de.l:  Fflerladfe  .Sliidier.  G\  Idendal,  Uojien- 
hagen,  1957. 


TEXTBOOKS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  SWEDISH 


MODERN  SWEDISH  POEMS  60  cenU 

SVENSKA  SOM  LEVER.  By  Martin  All¬ 
wood  and  Arthur  Wald.  $1.60 

BASIC  SWEDISH  WORD  LIST.  By  M.  S. 
AUwood  and  I.  Wilhelmsen  75  rente 

ELE.MENTARY  SPOKEN  SWEDISH.  By 
Martin  SSderbick.  60  cent* 

ADVANCED  SPOKEN  SWEDISH.  By 
Martin  Sdderbtck.  $2.00 

SWEDISH  READER  FOR  SECOND  YEAR. 
By  Martin  Sdderbick.  $2.00 

FANRIK  STALS  SACNER.  By  Johan 
Ludvig  Bnnaberg.  $1.76 


FnrnOFS  SACA.  By  Esaias  Tegnfr. 

$1.26 

KARL-ANDERS  COES  TRAVELING.  By 
L.  Oottfrid  Sjhholm  $1.00 

BEGINNING  SWEDISH.  REVISFJ).  By 
W.  Q.  Johnson.  $3.00 

SWEDISH  COMPOSITION  AND  WORD 
STUDY.  By  Edwin  J.  Vickner.  $1.60 

SWEDISH  READER.  By  A.  Louis  Btm- 
qnist.  $2.00 

I  SVERIGE.  By  Joseph  Alexis  $2.76 

Gnslaf  af  Geijerslam'i  MINA  POJKAR. 
By  Arthur  Wald.  $2.00 


PublUhmd  by 

AUGUSTANA  BOOK  CONCERN 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Wri$m  for  •  d—€rip%loo  lUting  of  thoMo  tosU  for  tkm  atody  of  Swodiah 


BEATS 
TRAVELING 
BY  SHIP! 


BY  SWeOISH  AMIRICAN  LINC  SHIP,  Of  COURStl 

Travel  should  be  a  blessed  relief  from  the  stress  of  everyday 
life  .  .  .  golden  days  free  from  worry  and  care! 

Aboard  your  Swedish  American  Line  vessel,  you  find  true 
relaxation  in  so  many  ways  —  the  snug  comfort  of  your 
deck  chair,  the  games  and  sports  and  walks  in  the  bracing 
ocean  air,  swimming  in  the  ship's  pool,  dancing  and  sparkling 
entertainment  that  even  includes  the  latest  movies.  It's  such 
o  friendly  world,  too,  an  ideal  setting  of  agreeable  com¬ 
panionship,  fabulous  meals,  service  that  pampers  every 
whim.  And  everything  is  on  such  a  generous  scale— includ¬ 
ing  the  270  pounds  of  no-extra-charge  luggage  per  person! 

On  your  next  trip  to  Scandinavia,  discover  for  yourself 
.  .  .  NOTHING  beats  traveling  by  ship! 


CHOOSE  ONE  OF  THESE  OEllGHTFUl  VlSSiLS- 


Tha  beautiful  new 

M.S.  GRIPSHOLM 
and  the  da  luxe 

M.S.  KUNGSHOLM 

Direct  sailings  from 
NEW  YORK  fa 
GOTHENBURG 


The  yacht-like 

M.S.  STOCKHOLM 

Direct  sailings  from 
NEW  YORK  to 
COPENHAGEN 
and  GOTHENBURG 
Convenient  connections  for  oil 
points  in  Scandinavia  and  on 
the  Continent. 


see  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 


Swedish  American  Line 

THE  WHITE '^VIKING  FLEET 

636  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


eiOIGB  BANTA  COMPANY,  INC.,  MBNASHA,  WISCONSIN,  D.S.A. 
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